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Achievements of an Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British people. In a 
previous series of announcements — ‘* Ancestors of an Industry ”’ 
—I.C.l. told the story of Britain’s scientific pioneers from 
A.D. 1144. The present series is designed to describe some recent 
British chemical achievements, many of which have been the 
genesis of new products and processes which have given fresh 
vigour to the nation’s industry. 


Such achievements have been sometimes the brilliant discoveries 


of inspired individuals, but are more often the work of teams of 


research chemists co-operating on a given task and working to 
a set plan. The announcements in this series are proof — if proof 
were needed — that the British spirit of initiative and enterprise 
is still alive. 
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By Appoi Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 





To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own taste 
and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘‘ Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristically 
Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it possesses 
in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless material and 
perfect workmanship which are demanded by the discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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“Is there a market for me 
in Western Australia ? ” 


Businessmen, travellers and prospective settlers are 
constantly asking us such questions about Australia 
and New Zealand, and the possibility of trade, invest- 
ment or immigration there. For their assistance we 
have prepared a booklet, “‘ The answers to your ques- 

tions " which provides a general introduction to Australia and New Zealand, and which answers 
most of the questions we generally encounter. Call on us, or write for a copy to our 
Overseas Department. 


The Bank of Australasia 


Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. (Opp. Ausivalia House) 














WILL YOU BE A 
FRIEND OF THE 


CHURCH ARMY 





and thus take a personal part in 

maintaining this great Social 

and Evangelistic work? 
Minimum subscription Is 10/- yearly 


Write to the Rev. E. Wilson 
Carlile, General Secretary, §§ 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


There is an “Accent on Youth” 
in much of Church Army work 
to-day. As well as Residential 
Hostels for young men and 
women, there are Youth Centres 
for Recreation, Arts and 
Crafts, Physical Culture, Sports, 
Games, etc. Inall these Centres 
there is, too, a spiritual life. 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 





THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholie 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, « ntirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 


parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


—TEAR OUT AND POST—— 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tei. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 
Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise 
Name 


ADDRESS 
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EVERY YEAR 
BRITISH 
INSURANCE 
EARNS 
£33,000,000 IN 
FOREIGN 
CURRENCY — 
MOSTLY GOOD 
HARD DOLLARS 
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enough to pay for all the eggs 
and half the bacon we import 


* 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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In praise of Barneys 
. . . humour from Lancs., 
romance out of the Persian 
Gulf. 


From Bury in Lancashire to the Persian Gulf 
is a tidy stretch, geographically and otherwise. 
Yet from both these places Barneys wins com- 
mendation, as under . . . for good stuff ever 
travels far. 


To John Sinclair, Ltd. eres 


Dear Sirs, 26/4/49. 
Although I have not yet had the 
good fortune to discover tins of Barneys 
on the lofty summit of Everest, in the 
burning sands of the Gobi Desert. or 
under the seat of the “ Red Arrow” 
to Lugano, but merely obtained mine 
in the conventional way by paying for 
it at the corner shop, I still find Punch- 
bowle the most satisfying Tobacco 
obtainable for my comparatively hum- 
drum existence. I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


And now from somewhere East of Suez 
(merely the tail-end of an acknowledgment 
of safe arrival of further supplies) : 
Kuwait, Persian Gulf, 14/5/49. 
. . . @nd to assure you that so long as 
you can supply me with Barneys I am 
content to smoke and enjoy it as I 
always do. 
Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal 
despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 2-\b. 


parcels, to many lands but not as yet to all: write, 
Barneys Eureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle ( full) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/34d. oz. 


(12) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 
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Light up, and let the world pipe 

down. The man who fills his 

well polished briar with 

Batkan Sobranie 

% Smoking Mixture 

' can retire long before 

sixty. He can retire 

from every working 

fret and come back 

in due course a more 

' balanced and more 

active man. Here is the 

rarest Virginia and 

Yenidje leaf matured 

and mellowed through seven 

long years to provide the heart 

of a mixture which owes its secret to 
the hereditary blenders of Sobranie Ltd. 
Light up, and let the world pipe down. . . 


Made by the makers of Balkan Sobranie at Sobranie House, London, E.C.1 
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a S.0.S LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
MARINE are 154 Life-boats in the 
J t 


ENGINES 
according to type. Send « con- 


are made in a range Pa oH tribution however mail towards the 
of powers from 7}-72 cost of building and maintaining these 
H.P. and in three ¥ 
series. for light, ROYAL NATIONAL 
medium and heavy LIFE - BOAT INSTITUTION 
duty 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
ott LON , 4 

These engines are The Duke of Montrose, ‘4.T., 0.B., 0.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 

thoroughly well established as reliable power Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.0., T.D., M.A., Sserstary 


units. economical! in first cost and in upkeep, ak. aman aes | 
and are supplied with full marine equipment. 
TheBergius Oltd 


OCOBBIE'S LOAN™ = GLASGOW C4 
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FRENGH—SPANISH 


—GERMAN— ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by the Pelman Method 


I have derived great benefit from Part I., in fact 
I helieve that with no other system would so much 
progress have been made, as the time at my 
disposal has been both limited and trregular. 
Thanking you for the care with which your Inati- 
tute has corrected my work sheets. and for a very 
enjoyable course. (G.P.643) 


Te letter is typical of thousands 
received from readers who are learning 
French, German, Italian and Spanish by 
the Pelman method, which is revolutionising 
language teaching. 





Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
member rs of His Majesty’ 8 Forces. 


This wonderful method, which has now 
been used for over 25 vears with such suc- 
cess, enables vou to learn French in French 
Spanish in Spanish, German in German, and 
Italian in Italian, without using a word of 
English. The method is sosimple that even 
a child can understand it, and so easy 
(grammatical complexities are eliminated 
that you can learn the particular language 
you are studying in half the usual time 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you must know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 


write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language : 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


——POS6T THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY — 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk » ansions, 
London, 

Please send de 


of learning 


| 
Wigmore Street, 
7 | 


tails of Pelman method 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


(Cross out three of these 
Nam! 


ADDR 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAPMOPHONES #ECOR 


> ANO TELEWIION APPARAT 
TO us MAST Y The 








Ab Slallnwih of Cuality 
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eM THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX AOIVAC 
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Seer tee . 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 
4/0}d. and Craven Empire Curly 
Cut 4/I}d. an ounce. 


CARRERAS « 150 YEAR 


The rich and rounded, deeper satisfaction 
to be gained from Craven Empire Tobaccos 
is. due to the expert and exact blending 
balance. A cool, smooth, long-lasting smoke. 


S REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 























Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
In the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
LONDON €E.C, 3 





MAXALDING 


This science of Physical Control & 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 
any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 
in small ships and torrid 

08. 


Mr F. H. GC. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
Containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 
the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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The Florence Nightingale Hospital 
PADdington 2341 19, LISSON GROVE, N.W.1 

IS NEITHER NATIONALIZED 

NOR STATE-SUPPORTED 
THIS UNIQUE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 


PROVIDES BEDS 


for educated women of limited means 
at the low cost of 
Cubicles 3 guineas, Double Rooms 4 guineas, Single Rooms 6-8 guineas per week. 





1850—1950 
CENTENARY YEAR APPEAL 


NEEDS ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS & DONATIONS of £10,000 per annum, 
— eee the present deficit on cost of all services. 


LEGACIES The kindly consideration of friends when making their WILLS and of 
the Legal Profession when advising their Clients as to BEQUESTS. 


For particulars write or phone Appeal Secretary PAD: 6412. 





reed 
specially built to burn Unrationed Coke 


4 ovens with famous ESSE even heat @ Record low 
fuel consumption @ Cooking de-luxe for 7 to 9 
people with fast-boiling hotplate and two simmering 
plates @ Continuous 24 hour ponte 

@ Hand-controlled thermostat @ C 

stant hot water with boiler model. 


A 2 oven Fairy ( R’ type) can 
be converted to a 4 oven cooker 


. unchanged for generations 


rich in nourishment, energy sustaining, grancs waa 
tasting, crunchy crisp and golden brown Boiler. 


. the original £96 7 6, 


Without 


THIN WINE |,.!".— 
BISCUITS monthly Pee 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Beseuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
CAKES come from 

The ESSE COOKER Company 
WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD J proprietors: sm1TH & WELLSTOOD LTD. 
Head Office : Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London: 63 Conduit Street, W.1 
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Publications 


Nature Reserves in 
Scotland 


A list, with descriptive notes, of the 
recommended nature reserves and con- 
servation areas in Scotland. 

{[Cmd. 7814] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.) 








Prestwick Airport 


An illustrated booklet describing the 
running of the airport, including tech- 
nical services, the air-lines using it, and 
the Scottish countryside in which it is 
situated. 1s. (1s. 2d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 





OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


¥ FOR BOOKS * 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
TRAVEL BOOK DEPT. 


119-125 GHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.0.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (ine. Sat.) 


oe — 


For special care of the Hair 
1 ( ) ( ) A} HH P \ ~ i} E The way it cares for the hair, gently, naturally, 


dressing it to perfection, invigorating the roots 
— this and its delicate perfume of Oto of 
Roses have made Rowland’s Macassar Oil the 
MY , choice of discerning men and women for more 
4 than 150 years ... Only a very special hair 
preparation could win and hold such approval 

\|| for generations. 


FROM All CHEMISTS | —Since 1793 


Vien my || ROWLAND’S 
AN WH | MACASSAR OIL 
A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT the choice of discerning men and women 
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‘IF LOOKING FOR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


CONSIDER THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 


The Society now accepts Investments 
of from {1 to {2,500 at 


23°, net 


(equivalent to £4, 1s. 10d. on a 
Taxable Investment) 


NO DEPRECIATION 
PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 
SOCIETY PAYS TAX 


Send for details to 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, E£.C.2 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Not subsidised — Not nationalised 
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Gifts to feed, clothe, house and provide 
Christian training for their 7,000 children will 
be warmly welcomed by Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
which still depend on public support. 


An Easter Gift of 
will buy one child’s food for a week. 


Cheques, ete. (crossed), payable *‘ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,”” should be sent to 343 Barnardo Houge, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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RATTR AY’S 
OLD GOWRIE 
TOBACCO 


OLD GOWRIE is an old- 
fashioned pressed Virginian 
tobacco selected with meti- 
culous care and still prepared 
by hand by craftsmen who 
abhor haste and detest 
adulteration. It is admir- 
ably suited for those who 
accept their tobacco as one 
of the substantial pleasures 
in life. 

Such gratifying testimonials as 
these, created by a genuine apprecia- 
tion of Old Gowrie, makes them 
doubly welcome to us 
From Surbiton— 

“I should very much like to 
bring up my son, now serving in 
India, to appreciate good tobacco 
and wonder if you will be good 
enough to send him, for me, 1 bb. 
of Old Gowrie. It has been my 
pleasure to smoke Old Gowrie for 
the best part of ten years or more, 
and the habit will do very well to 
be continued.” 

From Morket Harborough— 

“ I like Old Gowrie more than 1 

con say.” 


To be obtained ONLY from : 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 76+ per Ib., post paid. 


Send 19’. for sample j-ib. tin, 
post (ree. 











* Qbtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 
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THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. 
Just because ofits purity Howards 
Aspirin costs a little more. 


HOWARDS ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest —it is the best. 
4% ace by HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
alee wid Established 1797 

retail ie U.K. 1 bettle, 

Pe Le 








=THE IDEAL GIFT 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


A limited number of extra copies are now available and may be obtained 
through Booksellers or direct from Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
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In TrRansit—-1937. BY ROBERT MORRISON tI 
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||] COMMENT, . 


1 
SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE *‘ BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE ” 
SENT MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING 


Orrice, 45 Groree STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 308. YEARLY, POST FREE. 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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Telegrams: “Inches, Edinburgh.”’ §& Sw Ve) Telephone No. 22388. 





By Appol \ to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 


Reproductions in Silver of this 
ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 
once more available in many sizes. 





Enquiries particularly invited from Scotsmen 
in Scottish Societies Overseas. 


Special rate, free of Purchase Tax, for export orders. 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


a 88 PRINCES STREET, estan 


BET ET BEL BB BB 


Printed in Great Britain 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire fer details at your age 


Fee residents in some countries paymeats are 
exempt from U.K. tax 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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ANOIENT LIGHT. 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“ The food of a borrowed philosophy increases not your girth.”’ 
—Txe Precepts or Hv F’Loune F’L. 


It was old Domingo who told 
me that the ombi in the shade 
of whose deformed branches we 
were sitting had been an Indian 
guide-post; one of the few 
remaining of a line of these 
curious trees that had stretched, 
each within sight of the next, 
for over two hundred miles 
from the mountains of Oérdoba 
to the great rivers that run 
down from Brazil to empty 
into the estuary of the Plate. 
The trees had been planted 
by the indigenous tribes to 
lead them across the vast feature- 
less expanses that are now the 
Argentine provinces of Cérdoba 
and Santa Fé; in the days 
when travel was on foot and 
subsistence precarious in that 
empty land. The Indians had 
known the method of their 
easy propagation; but as the 
horses and the cattle of the 


early Spanish invaders multiplied 
and gave means and incentive 
for wider movement, so the need 
for these landmarks had grown 
less, and eventually the secret 
of their planting had been lost, 
leaving the ombt in danger of 
extinction. 

This one stood in the yard 
of Domingo’s puesto, the post 
or establishment from which 
he supervised the waterworks, 
the fences, and the cattle grazing 
in the section of country placed 
in his care. He had spent his 
whole life on the estate and 
was himself an institution almost 
as permanent as the tree. Such 
small history as the district 
boasted was centred in the 
ombti. It was the traditional 
as well as the geographic hub 
of the estancia, and it carried 
in its gnarled branches all 
his life’s associations. Thus it 

G 
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seemed only proper that man 
and tree should now spend 
their ageing years in each other’s 
company. 

While we talked, Domingo 
fed the little fire under his 
kettle with dry twigs, and when 
the water was boiling he took 
from a saddle-bag bis maté cala- 
bash and bombilla, the silver 
tube through which the brew 
was sucked. The bombilla, some 
eight inches long, was expanded 
at one end into a perforated 
strainer, and this he placed 
in the hollowed calabash, which 
he then filled three parts full 
with maté herb. Twice he 
sucked the receptacle dry of 
the hot bitter infusion, and 
only when he was satisfied that 
the tube was drawing freely 
did he refill the calabash with 
boiling water and hand it 
ceremoniously to me. 

The old man’s wife had 
shepherded away the crowd of 
children of all ages and stages 
of undress that had been romp- 
ing in the dust when I arrived. 
A streak of Spanish custom 
and courtesy runs strongly in 
these people, and it was accepted 
that the lord and master of the 
household and his visitor would 
wish to suck their maté in 
peace, to discuss horses and 
cattle, and any other matters 
of lesser importance that might 
interest them. I could feel the 
curious stare of half a dozen 
pairs of small, black eyes boring 
into my back from the windows 
of the house; but all was 
silence, save for the occasional 
bawl of a calf deprived of its 
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human playmates, or the creak 
and rattle of saddlery as one 
of our horses, tethered under 
rough cover from the sun, shook 
itself. Across the yard a large 
black sow scratched herself 
ecstatically against a post of 
the stout, trim cattle fence, 
beyond which the grey-green 
dappled plain flowed unbroken, 
in the hard sunshine, to a 
horizon lost in the swaying 
shimmer of hot quivering air. 

As a puestero, Domingo was 
# man of substance. The estate 
was divided into eight such 
sections, and each puestero 
occupied a two-roomed white- 
washed house centrally placed 
in the area for which he was 
responsible. He was permitted 
to keep his own horses, poultry 
and pigs, and earned a bonus 
on every orphaned animal from 
the estate herds, reared and 
brought to branding. His wages 
were good, he paid no rent, 
and his children, whose number 
increased with seasonal regu- 
larity, were taken on tbe ration 
strength of the estate at birth. 

While, alternately, he and 
I sucked the maté dry, I coaxed 
Domingo to talk; of himself, 
his early days, and the men 
he had known. There had 
been great changes in his life- 
time. He had known the 
estancia when it was little more 
than two hundred square miles 
of virgin country, unfenced and 
unimproved, whose boundaries 
had to be fought for. He had 
watched the great days of its 
development, under a _ semi- 
feudal system of land-ownership 
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and employment; and now 
he began to see the end of 
himself and those like him, in 
the advent of more intensive 
methods, as the broad league- 
long paddocks were split up 
into holdings for industrious 
European immigrants, to whom 
® cow was something to be 
milked and a horse only a 
means of drawing a plough. 

Domingo was vague about 
dates. The memory of these 
men of the plains was short, 
and soon became clouded with 
the absorbing day-to-day detail 
of living. Largely illiterate and 
depending on no written records, 
they had little but the seasons 
to mark the passage #f time. 
Nevertheless their minds were 
singularly acute when dealing 
with actualities. Few of them 
could tell their exact age, but 
their methods of immediate 
reckoning, even if sometimes 
curious, were always unerring, 
and seldom was a mistake made 
in the computation of money 
or the number of cattle in a 
paddock. 

Domingo had never known 
his parents. Although, by any 
count, he would not today 
have reached the age of ninety 
years, he had been rescued, 
as a child of two, from an 
encampment of raiding Indians 
not an hour’s ride from the 
ombu. The posse that had 
attacked and wiped out the 
raiders had found him in their 
camp and recognised him at 
once, a8 he put it, as a blanco 
—a white. I did not smile, 
but a glance at his grizzled 
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hair, dark skin, and sloe eyes 
made me wonder what colour 
his abductors could have been. 

In earlier days, when the 
battles with Puelche and wander- 
ing Araucanian were fought on 
broad fronts, this district had 
been an outpost of settlement. 
With the Indian guide - trees 
pointing straight at its heart, 
it had always borne the first 
impact of attack. The develop- 
ment of the country had been 
by a process of infiltration from 
the arteries of communication, 
and as the fingers of progress 
groped forward and intertwined, 
there were left behind enclaves 
of rough land where Indian, 
with equally savage gaucho, 
struggled for survival. To the 
west of the estate and bounded 
by the high sierras of Cérdoba 
had lain one such area that 
had proved particularly trouble- 
some; and it was from one of 
the last of the bands roaming 
this fastness that Domingo had 
been retaken. 

To rid himself of raiding 
Indians the original owner of 
the estate, a Spaniard, had 
resorted to a desperate measure; 
only to find the cure as bad, or 
worse, than the ill it was 
calculated to allay. He had 
imported labour from the hard- 
bitten, hard-living, hard-fighting 
province of Corrientes. These 
corrientinos, finding conditions 
much to their liking, did not 
wait on the Indians’ pleasure. 
Their methods were direct. 
They saddled their horses and 
rode out to clean up the enemy 
in his encampments, and it was 
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on one of these expeditions 
that the white child had been 
found and brought back to the 
estancia. 

The corrientinos did their 
work only too well; and 
when there were no longer any 
Indians to pursue, their activi- 
ties turned inwards against them- 
selves. There were reprisals 
and bloodshed between them and 
their neighbours, and the district 
became unsafe. Through these 
troubled years the ombu, the 
only landmark in an otherwise 
treeless region, had been a 


rallying- point for each faction 
in every affray ; and its vicinity, 
now peopled with old men’s 
fears, was the haunt of sudden 
death. In the end local hostility 
ended a reign of terror, and the 
Spanish owner, worn out by a 


lifetime of struggle and over- 
whelmed by the misdeeds of 
his fighting horsemen, was forced 
to disappear and the estate 
changed hands. 

It must have been some years 
before the change of ownership 
that Domingo was brought to 
the estancia house to be adopted 
by the household staff, because 
he remembered that event 
clearly. The house itself had 
altered little since those days, 
except for the addition of modern 
plumbing and drainage. The 
stout wall and dry ditch, built 
for defence around the dwelling, 
had remained; and mounted 
at the gateway were two small 
brass cannon that had been 
used in the old days as signal 
guns. The wall enclosed also 
the courtyard and gardens which, 
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together with the house, formed 
that holy of holies, the patio. 
If an Englishman’s home is 
his castle, a Spaniard’s is his 
keep, where right of entry is 
contingent upon express invita- 
tion. Here, even the wall was 
inconspicuous amid the shrub- 
bery that screened it from the 
outside world. Lest the contrast 
with the hot glare of dusty 
corrals should be too sudden, 
the gate through the wall led 
direct into changing and ablution 
rooms where a mortal might 
purify himself before entering 
the paradise beyond. Through 
a second door, the cool bungalow 
house, with its wide and shady 
verandahs, green lawns, trellised 
vines and bougainvillwa against 
the background of orange trees, 
was @ startling unreality at 
once to be dispelled by the 
overall hush of mature brooding 
peace. To know the house was 
to understand why the Spaniard 
had left it a broken man, 
denied there the rest and wealth 
that he had earned by his years 
of work. 

Domingo, by that time old 
enough to be employed as house- 
boy, had changed hands with the 
estate ; and as he grew to man- 
hood he became patio peon, 
doing the heavy domestic labour 
and garden work. But the 
blood of his fathers and the 
love of a horse ran in his veins, 
and he was not happy until 
he had joined that aristocracy 
of the plains, the mounted 
peonada. In due course he 
had married and graduated to 
the trusted eminence of puestero. 
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He had been transferred, only 
some months previously and at 
his own request, to this puesto 
from a section on the boundaries 
of the estate. His decision to 
move there had been a triumph 
of sentiment over his native 
superstition. By what process 
he had overcome his distrust 
of the neighbourhood he never 
divulged, and it could only 
be supposed that the years 
that had nurtured the desire 
to be near the scenes of his 
childhood had overlaid his fears 
with a rough but practical 
philosophy proof—as I was soon 
to see—against the phantoms 
inherited from his fathers. 

Before this the puesto had 
always been staffed by strangers 
to the district, whe were able to 
produce recommendation suffi- 
cient to warrant their employ- 
ment in a position of trust. 


No tenancy of the section had 
been more than of short dura- 
tion, however, and there was 
no doubt that the uneasiness 


of the older 
communicated 
newcomers. 
The outward and visible mani- 
festations of the ghosts that 
walked the area were, in local 
usage, the lights. The lights 
displayed themselves only in 
this section. No ignes fatui 
these; they were too regular 
and too certain in their appear- 
ance. I had myself found need 
to check sudden doubt one 
moonless night as a quivering 
pillar of deep orange luminosity 
crept towards me along each 
of the three fence-lines that 


retainers soon 
itself to these 
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converged to the corner at 
which I was standing. By 
dark, the plains are silent, very 
silent. There are no man-made 
noises, and even the little beasts 
that hunt are noiseless. There 
is only emptiness about, and 
no familiar sound or looming 
landmark on which to prop 
a flagging faith. Not too soon 
for ease of mind, at an equi- 
distance not to be measured 
in the blackness, the three 
menacing gleams had been flicked 
out, only to reappear instan- 
taneously as three balls of green 
fire, circling slowly the wind- 
vanes at the apex of the sixty- 
foot iron mill-tower above me; 
coalescing into a ring of flame 
and then dividing again into 
the original triad, like any neon 
sky-sign. But Domingo and his 
contemporaries had never known 
neon lighting and had found 
other explanations of these things 
to satisfy themselves. 

Some days after the experience 
I had heard Domingo and his 
neighbour Pancho discussing the 
lights. Their houses, though 
far apart, nevertheless lay within 
sight of each other. 

“They are the soul of old 
Floriano inspecting his fences,” 
declared Pancho, with convic- 
tion. He referred to the estate’s 
first fencing foreman, long since 
dead, who had laid most of the 
hundreds of miles of mathe- 
matically straight and immensely 
strong steel- wire fences that 
divided the land into enclosures, 
and which undoubtedly con- 
ducted these electrical pheno- 
mena. 
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Domingo shook his head 
emphatically as he rolled a 
thin cigarette between his thick 
fingers. 

“No, no,” he answered. 
“They are the good thoughts 
of the many men who have 
died violently near the old 
ombiu, that come back every 
night to shed their light on 
our world.” 

“Then you must need their 
help, old man.” Pancho was 
an opportunist and had a ready 
tongue. ‘“ Because every night, 
when they have finished shed- 
ding their light on the world, 
they all collect together on the 
roof of your puesto to shed 
it on you.” 

Doraingo had been startled, 
and looked it. He had glanced 
at me for comfort, and, because 
I saw a shadow of belief in 


his eyes, I was quick to laugh 
off Pancho’s shaft as a good 


joke. For my present visit 
to Domingo and our conversa- 
tion were not without their 
object. There had been many 
changes at the puesto and the 
section was in bad need of 
continuity of tenure and care. 
And although the old man had 
seemed comfortably settled in 
the house the ombi had lived 
up to its reputation and given 
him a shock, a fortnight pre- 
viously, the effects of which 
might only now be gauged. 
I had to determine whether or 
not he was still happy there 
and if he intended to remain ; 
but a dependable answer was 
not to be elicited by direct 
questioning. 
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He had first brought the 
trouble to my notice one 
Saturday afternoon, the weekly 
occasion on which the manage- 
ment of the estate remained 
available to attend to requests 
and interviews. Having been 
shown into the office, he had 
asked permission to close the 
door behind him and then stood, 
apologetically dumb, twisting his 
little black felt hat between his 
fingers. He was dressed for the 
occasion. The voluminous bom- 
bachas ballooned, like exagger- 
ated plus-fours, over the tops 
of carefully greased black boots 
adorned with hugely rowelled 
silver spurs. A black-scabbarded 
knife, as long as an old-fashioned 
bayonet, was thrust, at bis back, 
under the broad leather belt 
that he wore over the sash 
wound round and round his 
middle. Above this was a care- 
fully laundered and _ starched 
white shirt with its wide sleeves 
buttoned neatly round his wrists. 
His ornaments were of silver: 
the narrow ear-rings, the clasp 
in which the ends of the large 
silk neck-square were imprisoned, 
the hilt of his knife, and the 
studs and buckle of the belt. 
Even the stock of the rawhide 
quirt, hanging by a thong from 
his wrist, was embossed with 
the metal. Nervousness showed 
on his newly shaven face. At 
last, with a sudden shrug of 
his shoulders, he came to the 
point. 

“The little creature in the 
ombt has been crying at night, 
sefior,” he said. “I think it 
ought to be taken away.” 
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For a moment I thought the 
old man had taken leave of 
his senses. “What are you 
talking about, Domingo?” I 
asked him. ‘“ What is it that 
is making a noise ? ” 

“The child in 
seftor,” he answered. 

One cannot swear or laugh 
impersonally in South America. 
To do so may cause the gravest 
offence. Moreover, the look on 
the old fellow’s face forbade 
levity. I tried severity instead. 

“Tf there’s anything in the 
tree, Domingo,” I told him, 
“you are man enough to deal 
with it without asking for help. 
I’ll lend you a gun if necessary.” 

His hands kept on kneading 
the hat and his liquid black 
eyes looked at me appealingly. 
I felt I was getting out of 
my depth. 

“Look, man.” I had to 
get to the bottom of this. 
“What is it in the tree, and 
who put it there?” 

“Tt is the child of Pablo 
Ruiz, sefior. Pablo put it there 
when he lived in the puwesto.” 
Domingo was encouraged that 
I had not laughed but shown 
interest instead. “ It was still- 
born and never baptised,” he 
went on, crossing himself, “‘ and 
now it will not rest peacefully.” 

A story told me by an old 
nurse many years before slipped 
back into memory, but I had 
never believed the custom to 
be still practised: that of placing 
the body of a child dead before 
baptism in a little coffin nailed 
to the highest branches of a 
tree. Pablo Ruiz had held 


the box, 
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the puesto before Domingo, and, 
knowing the man, I could well 
believe the happening. But 
ghost stories as specific as this 
seemed likely to become were 
not to be tolerated in our 
community. This was some- 
thing that might well interfere 
with the smooth running of 
the whole estate. 

“The days when a feather 
would cure an embichado are 
over, Domingo.” I referred to 
the old and hard-dying belief 
that a rhea feather tied round 
the neck of an animal would 
clean and heal any festering 
and fly-blown wound from which 
it suffered. ‘“‘ I am certain that 
even if the little thing is rest- 
less,” I went on, ‘‘ it has neither 
the will nor the power to hurt 
you. Tell your wife to say a 


prayer for it, and do so your- 


self; if you ever knew any, 
you old reprobate.” And I 
chased him out of the office. 

The matter had been forgotten 
when [ next saw Domingo. But 
he was alarmed and worried and 
would not return to his puesto 
uptil he had extracted a promise 
of action from me. 

“The crying is louder and 
more persistent,” he told me, 
“and it comes every night 
now. My children will not 
sleep and they are growing 
thin, and even the animals 
are restless and losing condition. 
Seftor, something must be done. 
May heaven save me, but I am 
certain it is trying to get out 
of its box. It wants to search 
for its soul and will not be 
stilled.” 
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Something had to be done, 
but I was at a loss for an 
answer and burked the issue. 
I persuaded myself that I was 
too busy to listen to an old 
man’s fancies, and the obvious 
solution escaped me. The hand- 
ling of a younger man would 
have been easier. Had it been 
one of Domingo’s elder sons, 
there would have been no hesi- 
tation in the matter. The box 
would have been removed at 
once and given decent burial. 
But here were ingrained belief 
and superstition of which I had 
little real knowledge. Were the 
box removed and the annoy- 
ance not abated, my troubles 
would have been doubled. I 
toyed with the idea of staging 
some mock ceremony of exor- 
cism, but again failure here 


would have left the puesto vacant 


for a generation. So, although 
@ guilty conscience plagued me, 
I did nothing. 

Then, one morning, action 
was thrust on me. Pancho, 
earlier than usual on his rounds 
in the neighbouring section, had 
noticed unwonted stillness at 
Domingo’s puesto, and, sensing 
trouble, had sent his eldest son 
to the estancia at a full gallop. 
The lad arrived at sun-up, his 
horse in a foaming lather. At 
once I got into my car and 
drove out to investigate. 

When I arrived at the puesto, 
instead of morning bustle and 
activity, the place was quiet and 
deserted. The door and windows 
were closed and shuttered. In 
the far corner of a small 
enclosure stood three calves and 
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two colts, heads down and 
cowed. One of the colts was 
streaming blood from ugly 
gashes on neck and flanks, and 
the other also had run foul of 
barbed wire. Only the hens 
looked undisturbed, and a 
magnificent Andalusian cockerel 
showed by the way he crowed 
from his fence-post and went 
about his other business that 
he cared nothing for any human, 
bodied or disembodied. 

Domingo opened the door 
at my shout, and his looks 
gave me @ shock. His eyes 
were hollow and red, and his 
cheeks were sunken. I pushed 
past him into the house and 
found his wife sitting in a 
corner with her children 
clustered round her. Three of 
the brats had fallen asleep 
across her knees and feet, and 
the others clung to her skirts, 
terror - stricken; their beady 
little eyes darting furtive and 
suspicious looks past me at 
the open door. Under a big 
bed three lean dogs snarled 
at me, their hackles standing 
angrily on their necks. I threw 
open the windows and bustled 
them all out into the early 
sunshine, forcing movement into 
them. When a fire had been 
started and a pot of soup put 
on to warm, the old man and 
I went out to attend to the 
animals. 

I fetched the first-aid box 
with which the car was equipped, 
and when I got back to the 
corral Domingo was already 
gathering up a few coils of 
his lasso in his hand as one 
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of his lads drove the animals 
towards him. Domingo threw 
the small loop underhand, with 
no more than a flick of his 
wrist, and the injured colt 
fell over, both fore-feet neatly 
encircled by the rawhide. His 
lad placed a knee lightly on 
its head and held it down, 
while his father tethered the 
back legs with a length of 
soft rope. As I began to work 
with a needle on the wounds, 
the old man started to tell 
me of his experiences of the 
previous night. 

“Tt was the little creature 
again, sefior,’ he said. “ Im- 
mediately after sundown the 
animals became nervous, and 
at once the horse I keep in 
at night bolted. Three times 
I went out to try to quiet the 
colts, but as soon as I left 
them they started their gallop- 
ing again. When, at last, I 
wanted to go out to turn them 
loose into the big paddock to 
save them from the wire, it 
was too late. We have had 
the windows and door barred 
every night for a week, sefor, 
and when I opened the door 
we heard the crying, louder 
than ever, and my wife and 
children would not be left alone. 
Although I did not tell them, 
I knew it was lonely and cold 
and wanted to get out of its 
box and down from the tree. 
There was nothing to be done 
but wait.” He shrugged his 
shoulders and freed one hand 
to throw it out, palm uppermost, 
in a gesture of helplessness. 
‘““We sat in the corner,” he 
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went on, “with the children 
weeping and the dogs shivering 
and trying to creep behind us. 
Look at them now.”’ He pointed 
to the rangy hounds he had 
trained to help him in his work. 
“They would pull down the 
door to get at a wild-cat, but 
now they cringe as if they 
expected punishment.”’ 

The old man eased the rope 
on the colt’s hind-legs as I 
turned to attend to a deep 
gash on its quarter. He sighed 
deeply as he eyed the wound, 
and then continued his tale. 

“ After midnight,’ he went 
on, “it at last managed to 
escape from the box and descend 
from the tree, and we heard 
the poor little mite crying all 
round the house. It scraped 
at the door, and then at the 
windows, trying to get in for 
pity and comfort. Seftor, for 
the first time in my life I 
felt powerless to protect my 
house and family. Of what 
use is a knife or a whip to a 
man against these things ? 
When it found we would not 
open to it, it sat before the 
door and whimpered to itself. 
Oh! The misery in its little 
voice.” The old man shivered 
and crossed himself. “‘It was 
just as if one of my own 
children, tired and hungry, 
wanted to suckle.” 

I stood up and wiped my 
hands on a rag while Domingo 
loosened the loop of rope. We 
watched the colt get to its 
feet and shake itself. Then 
I looked at the old fellow 


_ and noted again the eyes in 
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the face beneath its 
brown. 

** Just before dawn it wandered 
round the house again,” he con- 
tinued, “ and now its crying was 
weak and faint. Then I think 
it went up into the tree again. 
But even then my children would 
not let me move, sefior, and we 
stayed until you found us.” 

He helped me pack my things 
into the car, and I was sitting 
in the driving-seat before he 
spoke again. 

“You are going, sefior?” 
He wanted to tell me that 
the thing was still in the tree. 
I felt the appeal behind the 
words, and my hand fell on 
his that was resting on the 
door beside me. 

“JT am going to the town at 
once to find Pablo Ruiz,” I 
answered. ‘I shall be back 
before sundown, and neither 
you nor your family shall sleep 
here again until he has fetched 
away the little box.” 

Three hours later I had found 
Ruiz. I offered him the use of 
my car and a day’s wages to 
go to the puesto to collect his 
property. When I told him 
the reason he crossed himself. 
“JT do not want the money, 
sefior, and I prefer to ride,” 
he said. ‘“‘I know that puesto, 
apd Domingo is my friend.” 
Then and there he called to his 
son to saddle a horse. Ruiz 
rode fast ; for the box was gone 
when I reached the puesto at 
sundown. That night I slept 
there on the verandah, in my 
clothes and a poncho, and all 
was peace. 
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Although Domingo had made 
no further complaint during 
the fortnight that had elapsed 
since Ruiz had taken away 
his box, I was still uncertain 
whether the old man would 
stay in the puesto or not. Un- 
consciously I looked up into 
the branches above me, and 
Domingo, reading my thoughts, 
brought me back to the present. 

“T think the little one has 
found comfort, sefior,” he said. 

“Then you’ve had no further 
trouble?” I asked him. 

‘** None,” he answered. “ As 
you can see, my wife and 
children are fattening them- 
selves ’—the fact was not to 
be denied—‘“ and the alazdn 
has healed itself. You will 
let me keep that colt, sefor? 
It will always be known by 
its scars rather than its brand, 
and it is good in life to have 
reminders.””> He stamped out 
the embers of bis fire with his 
heel and packed his saddle-bag 
as he went on. ‘When we 
get old we become intolerant. 
We like things as they were. 
An old horse or an old bull 
will leave the herd, and an 
old man’s thoughts are not 
those of his sons. The tree 
has the same feelings, and that 
is why it would not let the 
little creature rest in its box.” 
The old man looked up into 
the tree, and his eyes showed 
that the ghosts it held for 
him were not all little ones. 
But his gaze was steady when 
he looked at me. “TI tell you 
these things,’ he added, “ be- 
cause although I know you 
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think differently about them 
you have never questioned my 
beliefs. Make no changes here 
at the puesto and you will 
lose no sleep.” 

I had my answer. I looked 
at the old man again, and 
leant myself back against the 
thick trunk behind me. Man 
and tree were both relics of 
@ passing era: their day was 
done. 

Domingo called his eldest lad, 
and the boy brought our horses 
from the shelter where they 
had waited. The old man 
tightened both girths, and when 
I had mounted he placed a 
foot in his stirrup and the 
horse took a quick step forward 
to swing him up. His short, 
thick figure, ungainly on foot, 
acquired sudden grace in the 
saddle. I led the way on to 
the long dusty road that ran 
past his house and then, with 
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@ lift of his quirt in salutation, 
he turned his horse’s head south- 
ward as I turned north. 

I had ridden half a mile 
when I reined in to gaze back 
after Domingo. A feather of 
dust was drifting away from 
his horse’s hoofs, which were 
lifting as if actuated by jerky 
clockwork in that queer running 
walk that can be held all day. 
Man and horse stood out crystal 
clear against a steely sky, until 
some trick of little mirage 
magnified them to giant pro- 
portions. For a moment the 
illusion remained, before a swirl 
of hot air turned them into 
a dancing amorphous smudge. 
Like an old memory that comes 
and goes, their outlines hardened 
and faded. Then a tall dust- 
devil writhed across the road, 
and when it had _ cleared, 
Domingo and his horse were 
gone. 





FAG-END HOLIDAY. 


BY MAIDA BUTLER. 


“TI pONT see why you 
shouldn’t go away for your 
holiday now,” says the doctor 
as we walk down the garden 
path to his car; “that is to 
say, if you think it is still 
worth your while.”’ He inserts 
his person into his disreputable 
Bentley, and roars into the 
middle distance. 

I return to the house to 
think. Ten days ago, with 
illness in the house, I had 
abandoned all hope of joining 
my two friends on tour in 
Scotland. And now, suddenly, 
I am offered a respite-—the 
fag-end of the enterprise. I can 
join them for their last four 
days at Castle Douglas. It is 


already noon, 80 it means a quick 


decision. Is it worth my while? 

Yes, I decide, it is worth 
my while. I have my own 
particular reasons for wanting 
to go to Castle Douglas. 

Noon wears into late after- 
noon before I get away. I 
catch a slow train to Brighton 
and change. At Victoria I 
rattle across to Euston. At 
Euston, by waiting for a late 
train, I manage to secure a 
sleeper. At 10.50 the train 
starts, and the only other occu- 
pant of my compartment is a 
lady with a Patrician nose and 
white hair @ la Pompadour, 
who is decanted into her berth 
by an anxious niece, leaving 
round her on the floor of the 
carriage a sediment of impedi- 
menta labelled for Perth. 


Pompadour ties up her coiffure 
in a veil and says she comes 
from Chichester, where I can 
visualise her having matured 
in a cathedral setting. Do I 
know Chichester? Yes, I know 
Chichester. Do I know Box- 
grove? Yes, I know Boxgrove 
—at least I know the Priory. 
Have I been to an oratorio 
at the church? No, I say, 
rather tersely, I have never 
been to an oratorio at the 
church. But I know Kingly 
Vale outside Chichester, with 
its mysterious escarpment and 
unrelated yews—has she ever 
been to Kingly Vale? She 
never has, but I am too weary 
to follow up my advantage. 
I want nothing so much as to 
lie down and pull the blankets 
round my ears. 

I am due to change at Carlisle 
at 5.20 and the sleeping-car 
attendant has promised to rouse 
me with a cup of tea. I sleep 
and wake and sleep again, 
conscious at intervals of the 
shouting of place-names. It 
is very hot in the compartment, 
and no doubt it is very cold 
outside as we climb up through 
the Peak district. There is a 
sense of labour on gradients, 
and we seem to be for ever 
stopping and going on again, to 
the accompaniment of the clank 
of couplings and the hiss of 
escaping steam. Through the 
window the prospect alternates 
—first fog and then a clear 
sky. There is, at some unknown 
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point, a solemnity of upland 
regions, the stars brilliant over- 
head, and one tiny house with 
# window lighted, remote in 
the fold of the hills. 

The train is late and I pres- 
ently realise that I have missed 
my connection. ‘“ Why are 
we so behindhand ?’’ demands 
Pompadour when the attendant 
brings me my tea. “ Bad engine 
and a fog on the line,” he 
responds brusquely. Everybody 
is brusque with poor Pompadour. 

At Carlisle I annex a red- 
headed porter, who carries my 
suitcase across the bridge to 
the Dumfries train, waiting on 
the other side. Established in 
an empty compartment, I get 
out the packet of breakfast 
thoughtfully prepared for me 
by my housekeeper, and am 
seated in my corner with its 
items spread about me, when 


my seclusion is disrupted by the 
flinging open of the carriage door. 


“Shock-ing! Shock -ing!” 
cries the newcomer, on a note 
of such high lament, and with 
an accent so evocative, that 
I feel that there is an obliga- 
tion on me to respond. He 
lumps his cases up on to the 
rack, throws himself down 
opposite to me, unbuttons his 
burberry, and fixes me with 
the reproachful eye of an injured 
man. It appears that this is 
Aleck Morton, retailer, of Castle 
Douglas, returning from a 
holiday in the Channel Islands. 
But whereas the Pompadour 
and I have fared along in 
comfort, he has travelled by 
* Glasgow train so overcrowded 
that late-comers like himself 
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have sat in the corridor all 
night, wedged together on their 
boxes. “ And naething to eat, 
mind ye—and naething to 
drink !” 

For the lack of food I can 
at least find a remedy. As we 
cross the border into Scotland 
he is ravenously consuming a 
share of my sandwiches. There 
follows a James Grieve apple 
from the espalier on my south 
wall, and then a piece of short- 
bread. It requires temerity to 
offer shortbread to a Scotsman, 
but the verdict is favourable. 

A pallid, large-featured indi- 
vidual, he is of great assistance 
to me when we change again 
at Dumfries. At intervals his 
main anxiety comes uppermost 
in his mind—will he arrive in 
Castle Douglas in time to get 
his shutters down for trade. 
He finally decides on the need 
for a taxi from the station, 
and offers to give me a lift 
to the Douglas Arms, which 
I gratefully accept. 

We draw into Castle Douglas 
in @ mist of fine rain. For 
him it is the area of home 
now, and as the train slows 
down be waves to a pedestrian 
crossing a field, who waves 
back in response. There are 
cronies in the station yard, 
too; the porter, the ticket 
collector, and the taxi-driver 
receive his opinions with that 
comprehensive “ Ay” that is 
transmuted into commentary by 
the sheer force of implication. 
I had never imagined an intro- 
duction to Castle Douglas under 
the egis of Aleck Morton, but 
it is a mellow experience, 
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** Greetings in the market-place ”’ 
are certainly an enrichment to 
life. I take leave of Aleck, 
who is in time for his shutters, 
and am deposited at the Douglas 
Arms, where I am met by my 
two friends, a Secretary and a 
Civil Servant. 

The Secretary and the Civil 
Servant are quite ready to help 
me make up for lost time. 
We go to see strongholds of 
Douglases and MacCullochs, and 
we walk over moorland from 
Gatehouse Station down to Gate- 
house-of-Fleet. These expedi- 
tiors, however, are merely the 
bright preliminaries to wider 
enterprise—we have an objective 
in mind that will take us farther 
afield. We plan to cross Gallo- 
way into Wigtown and visit 
Chapel Rosan on the Bay of 
Luce. Here, in the opening years 
of the reign of George III., was 
born my ancestor William Alex- 
ander, one of the seven children 
of a sea captain. 

It will be a formidable journey 
to attempt from Castle Douglas 
—three hours in the bus for 
Stranraer will only take us to 
Inch, and at Inch we sball be 
miles from our destination. But 
fortune favours us—the Secre- 
tary has a friend who lives in 
the wilds of Wigtownshire, and 
the friend has volunteered to 
help us. 

The friend is called Katharine, 
and we speak of her by that 
name, though she is a stranger 
to the Civil Servant and me. 
All we know of her we have 
learned from the Secretary, who 
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tells us that she is married to 
«a farmer, though she was bred 
to the life of a town, and that 
she has most successfully, over 
® period of years, reared a 
family and made cheese. From 
recollection she is a creature 
of glowing energy, but time 
has blurred the picture. And 
now, of her goodness, this 
sequestered Katharine is going 
to facilitate our enterprise. Her 
remote farm is a bastion on 
the perimeter of cultivated up- 
lands. If we can find our 
way from Inch to her farm, 
she herself will drive us the 
last ten miles of our journey 
by car. And I shall then be able 


to pay tribute to a personality. 

The story of William Alex- 
ander,! who was born in 1763 
in the parish of Stoneykirk, 
on the margin of the Bay of 


Luce, has its own significance 
for his descendants, and for 
me, now, in the fourth genera- 
tion, his deeds have acquired 
something of legendary lustre. 
In his time he stood upon a 
horse-block to testify to the 
strength of his convictions, while 
stones were hurled across the 
roof behind him. There must 
have been something in him 
of the fixed determination of 
the Covenanters, for he was 
not to be intimidated. 

His memoirs have the tang 
of veracity. In the opening 
chapter a description is given 
of the sea captain, his father. 
Part owner of the coasting vessel 
in which he sails, he is a tall 
man of great muscular strength, 





1 *Memoirs of the Reverend William Alexander.’ By his son, John Alexander. 


Published by Fletcher & Alexander in 1856. 
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and the terror of evil - doers. 
On one oceasion, having with- 
out effect reproved a man for 
profane swearing in his house, 
he takes him under his arm, 
carries him outside, lays him 
down, and forbids him to enter 
again till his tongue shall have 
ceased to swear. 

The captain was highly es- 
teemed by Mr Hunter, the 
minister of the parish kirk, and 
when death took him in his 
prime Mr Hunter proposed that 
he should take William into his 
own household, “ being desirous 
that his son should have a suit- 
able companion, with whom he 
might be educated.’’ This might 
be thought to have been an 
advantageous offer to a widow 
stranded with seven children, 
but the sea captain’s widow 
was very cautious. The pro- 


posal was accepted, but only 
“after due deliberation.” At 
the age of six, therefore, William 
became the child of the manse, 
and he remained with the mini- 
ster for the next nine years. 


At fifteen he was bound 
apprentice to a carpenter at 
Newton Stewart, and three years 
later, his indentures having been 
given up, he decided to accom- 
pany @ friend to Glasgow in 
search of work. The account 
of the expedition opens on an 
ominous note :— 


“As we passed through the 
town of Ayr we witnessed the 
execution of a woman, and I 
was 80 affected and shocked 
by -the sight that I became 
quite ill, We walked a few 
miles beyond the town to a 
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house occupied by a relative 
of my companion; and being 
dispirited and unwell, I went 
to bed early in a room which 
was separated from the sitting- 
room by a thin partition, so 
that I could hear everything 
that was said. I was soon 
joined by my companion, and 
we occupied the same _ bed. 
The conversation in the next 
room related to Will Dick, a 
desperate highwayman of whom 
I had often heard, and who was 
the terror of the neighbourhood. 
Will Dick, they said, had no 
doubt attended the execution 
at Ayr for the purpose of pick- 
ing pockets, and would probably 
commit some desperate robbery 
during the night.” 

He is already affected by the 
horrors of the day, now he lies 
sleepless ; for the house is in a 
lonely situation, and the night 
is dark— 

“Tn this state I lay until 
about two o’clock, when I heard 
the sound of horses’ feet 
approaching, and soon found 
that someone had entered the 
house. A few minutes after, 
the door of my room was 
opened, and some person gently 
entered. As I lay in fear and 
trembling, I felt a cold hand 
laid upon my face.” 

He gives himself up for lost, 
but his companion cries out, 
“* Who’s that?” and the intruder 
averts panic by revealing him- 
self as the son of the house, 
returned at this late hour from 
some fair in the neighbourhood. 

The history of William’s next 
two years is the history of 
physical labour and_ spiritual 
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combat. Finally, having heard 
from his brother who was in 
Lancaster that he might obtain 
constant employment there, he 
decided to join him, and walked 
the 170 miles from Glasgow to 
Lancaster. From one aspect 
this was, to him, a hazardous 
enterprise. When he crossed 
the boundary and set foot on 
English soil he stood still and 
prayed that God would keep 
him from evil company; for 
“he had often heard what 
wicked people the English were.”’ 

In his callow stage the young 
carpenter seems to have been 
prone to reason with his fists. 
His fellow workman in the shop 
where he found employment 
was William Whewell, the father 
of the Cambridge professor, and 
“the contention was sharp 
between them.’ William Alex- 
ander knocked down William 
Whewell, but the blow that 
dislocated William Alexander’s 
thumb ratified their friendship, 
and thereafter they agreed to 
differ. 

It is not clear exactly when 
William Alexander joined the 
Independent Church at High 
Street, Lancaster, but it was 
about the time of his first mar- 
riage. He subsequently began 
to preach without any previous 
intention to do so, his ministry 
developing from the desire of 
people to hear him; for the 
tall young man had acquired 
the reputation of being a “ rare 
talker.” Encouraged by his 
church, he embarked on a life 
of arduous service—after six 
days at his carpenter’s bench 
his “Sabbath days’ journeys ”’ 
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were often thirty-two miles or 
more. In the course of these 
expeditions he would never 
preach at less than three places, 
carrying his food with him, 
eating as he walked; and on 
dark winter nights, when the 
mud was deep, washing his 
clothes and shoes at a nearby 
pump before entering his house. 
He must have been a man of 
iron constitution—perhaps he 
had in his blood the hardihood 
of his father. Throughout the 
course of a long life, during 
which he reared and supported 
® family, he lived and preached 
in different parts of Lancashire, 
sometimes meeting threats of 
violence from knife and gun, 
sometimes meeting with violence 
actually attempted. Factory 
hands and colliers could be 
ugly customers in those days— 
nothing if not spontaneous— 
but the Lancashire man has 
always respected courage, and 
William Alexander had grit. 

All denominations regarded 
him as a brother, and after 
his death the Lancashire Con- 
gregationalists recorded him by 
@ district vote as “‘ The Father 
of the County Union.” 

He died at ninety-two. The 
child born on the shores of 
the Bay of Luce, the youth 
who walked to Glasgow in search 
of work and searched at first 
in vain, the old minister who, 
at the time of the Disruption, 
managed to contribute his mite 
towards the building of a Free 
Church at Stoneykirk—one span 
of life connects them. In the 
year William Alexander was 
born, John Wilkes was arrested 
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for sedition; in the year when 
he died, the Crimean War was 
brought to a close. Hitherto, 
for me, it has all been pictorial 
but detached; now, through 
the kindness of the unknown 
Katharine, I may be able to 
verify my impressions at their 
source. 


The bus for Stranraer leaves 
Castle Douglas at eight o’clock 
in the morning—a three-hours’ 
run to the chapel at Inch 
where we must begin our walk. 
It is too early for the hotel 
breakfast, but we have bought 
rolls overnight, and the Secretary 
spreads them with a picnic 
supply of margarine brought 
north for the purpose. Equipped 
with our old rucksacks we set 
forth for our highly personal 
jamboree. 

It appears that anything 
apposite that is to be asked 
of me in Scotland is always 
to be asked in a vehicle, and 
always when I am on the 
munch. Aleck Morton impinged 
on my breakfast in the train ; 
now, in a bus, with my teeth 
set in a bread roll, I am once 
more conscious of scrutiny. 
** Excuse me, madam,” says a 
man sitting immediately behind 
me, * but were ye not in Gate- 
house yesterday ? ” 

With my rucksack on my 
knee as a breakfast tray, I 
manage to slew round. The 
Secretary and the Civil Servant 
have moved to a forward seat 
and are out of range of con- 
versation. I must therefore try 
to acquit myself intelligently 
for the three of us; for as I 
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meet the eye of the questioner 
it is obvious that intelligence 
will be required of me. He is a 
respectable man, not so much old 
as parched. A long upper lip, 
well shaved; a very clean collar; 
@ very square hat—‘ Were ye 
not at Gatehouse yesterday ? ” 

Now would be the moment 
to produce that “ Ay?” tagged 
with a pendent note of interro- 
gation, that forms so rich a 
prelude to further examination 
of the subject. But I am a 
southerner and denied these 
embellishments. ‘ Yes,” I say 
tamely. ‘“ Yes, we were at 
Gatehouse, my friends and I. 
Did you see us? We walked 
in from the station, down the 
road through the valley.” 

“ Ay, I saw ye. D’ye mind 
the building estate by the 
Anwoth, where the road turns 
in tae the toon ? ” 

It was there he had seen us 
at noon on the previous day. 
To us the town had seemed in 
a trance—there had been such 
drowsy calmness when we walked 
into it. No doubt on some other 
occasion we might have found 
it thronged, but at that hour 
we felt that we hardly ruffled 
the surface of its stillness. A 
long street of open doors, a 
high gloss of linoleum, and 
flowers in every window. There 
had been salpiglossis in one 
jar, violet and rust and butter- 
cup yellow. Another had held 
asters. But there had been no 
vigilant eyes behind the curtains, 
and no one had seemed to 
notice us. A stranger is seldom 
aware when a community has 
marked his transit. 
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My fellow passenger tells me 
that he works in Gatehouse, 
but that he is a native of 
Castle Douglas. He sounds me 
now for my reactions—is this 
my first visit to Galloway. 
I tell him that it is, and that 
I am moved by its lore and by 
the legends of the Covenanters. 

“Covenanters we call them 
here,” he corrects me gravely. 
“Then ye will have read the 
works of Mr Crockett, nae 
dout?”’ His elder brother, he 
adds, was at school with 8. R. 
Crockett. 

His brother was at school 
with 8. R. Crockett! Now, 
of course, romance is on me 
inarush. Gypsies and Levellers, 
martyrs and whaups—‘ Grey 


recumbent tombs of the dead 
in desert places”’—the whole 
gallimaufry has caught me in 


its spate! What I can elicit 
from him I do. He is slow 
and guarded, and his accent 
is sometimes as difficult for 
me to understand as mine is 
for him, but his subject is 
congenial to him and he warms 
to it. By the time he has 
rounded off his recollections with 
a@ story about what Carlyle said 
to Queen Victoria on the subject 
of the merits of the Gatehouse 
Road, it is time for him to drop 
stiffly off the bus; and I watch 
him vanish with regret. 

We are stiff ourselves by the 
time we get to Inch, and we 
sit on a wall to flex our legs 
before launching out for the 
deserted uplands marked on the 
Secretary’s map. The morning 
haze has lifted and everything 
is colourful under the benignant 
sun; the leaves of the ashes 
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amazingly green for the time 
of year, the waters of a miniature 
loch serene and clear. We walk 
and walk, and pick blackberries, 
and it becomes breathlessly hot. 
As we gradually mount, the 
wider circumference of our 
prospect reveals that Katharine’s 
farm may be any one of the 
three that now lie revealed at 
good distances apart. We hope 
that Katharine the kind will not 
become Katharine the “ curst,” 
but the Secretary has infallible 
instincts, and we presently find 
ourselves at the right gate. 

I do not know why it is, 
but when I visit friends in 
the country I carry with me 
the preconceived idea that they 
are buried alive, and that my 
advent will bring them into 
touch with civilisation. When 
I arrive, however, they have 
usually just returned from Scar- 
borough, where they have been 
for the Ryder Cup, or are just 
setting off to Earl’s Court for 
the Motor Exhibition. They 
are, in fact, more in a position 
to lighten my darkness than 
I theirs, which is not nearly 
so pleasing as it ought to be. 
I mention this because Katharine 
had originally forsaken the hub 
of the universe for her husband’s 
farm, and as we now turn in 
at the gate we all wonder 
whether the passage of years 
has subdued her ardour, and 
if so, to what extent. 

The first impression is sinister 
—a formless something hanging 
from a bough. Did the Douglases 
initiate a local custom when 
they boasted the “ tassel for 
their gallows knob”? But it 
is only a coat that dangles so 
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forlornly—evidently someone has 
cleaned it and hung it there to 
dry. For the rest it is noon 
and everybody is at dinner, so 
though it is Thursday there is, 
onee more, the Sabbath calm 
of a Crockett novel. We are 
very hungry, however, so we 
cross the gravel sweep in front 
of the house and ring the bell 
of the front door. 

What happens next all 
happens so quickly that I can 
only recollect it as a flash-back. 
The impression of stillness out- 
side has been purely visual. 
It has simply meant that the 
wheels of life are revolving at 
such speed that the whole 
mechanism appears motionless. 
Here, where the impulse is 
centred, we can now catch the 
hum of the dynamo. One of 
Katharine’s daughters welcomes 


us in, shows us into a lounge, 
and vanishes in search of her 


mother; but while we wait 
the Civil Servant is stung by 
® wasp, and the handsome 
Katharine, when she_ enters, 
finds her grimacing from the 
effects of the onslaughi. 

The next few minutes are a 
whirl of activity. Katharine 
takes us all in her stride— 
T.C.P. for the reddened and 
swelling neck; tea to be pre- 
pared for us and new-laid eggs 
to be boiled. The dinner for 
the farm-workers is at its 
height in the kitchen, so she 
will bring everything into the 
lounge. But no, the room, 
on second thoughts, is really 
too full of wasps. It will be 
better to carry the meal out 
into the garden. She is sure 
there must be a wasps’ nest 
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somewhere close at hand, her 
husband has said so _ that 
morning. 

“Close at hand” is the 
operative phrase so far as the 
wasps are concerned. When 
we have got tea and eggs, and 
bread and butter, and chairs 
and tables all carried out into 
the shade of an inviting clump 
of bushes, theim main attack 
develops, and back comes the 
whole cortége into the house. 
However, we do finally settle, 
and our meal is supplemented 
by batches of freshly baked 
biscuits and cakes, which appear 
at intervals from the kitchen. 
During the transport of things 
and people generally, Katharine 
talks about Chapel Rosan. After 
she has run us over there in 
the car, she says, she will bring 
us back to the farm for tea, 
and then drop us at Inch to 
catch the return bus from 
Stranraer. It will be no trouble 
—she has to go in to Stranraer 
on her own account. 

We are only a pebble in 
the pattern of Katharine’s day, 
but she fits us into the mosaic 
with a deft touch, and as she 
does so she gives us an up-to- 
the-minute synopsis of her family 
life. The head of the household 
we are only conscious of as 
an operative force, and on one 
occasion glimpse him obliquely 
in the yard at the back of the 
house. With life at pressure 
we can well understand that 
that is all we may expect to 
see of him. 

There is a daughter who is 
@ nurse, and her we have 
encountered. She is about to 
settle in a flat in London, and 
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at the moment she is held up, 
because the jeep has not arrived 
to collect her pots and pans. 
Moreover, she has to say good- 
bye to an old aunt before she 
leaves, so she has had to have 
the car, but with injunctions 
to bring it back by 2.30, so 
that we can be conveyed to 
Chapel Rosan. (Knowing the 
octopus qualities of old aunts, 
we secretly take a dubious view 
of this. Our chances seem to 
depend on a very slender thread. 
But how greatly we under- 
estimate Katharine’s powers of 
organisation !) 

There is a daughter near 
Edinburgh and a daughter teach- 
ing in an adjacent village. There 
is @ son at a college of agri- 
culture, who has this morning 
been sped on a motor-bicycle 
tour with a friend. (There 


is almost the impression that 
they have been precipitated into 
sockets like the game of Skee- 
ball on Brighton Pier.) Fitting 
round this family group like 
the scrolls of a design are 


hints of related personnel— 
somebody’s mother with a 
broken arm—a prisoner-of-war 
who last year proved useful 
with a sewing-machine—a Swiss 
girl who wants to learn to 
paint on china, and who has 
been taken to look at a pottery 
exhibition at Kirkcudbright. 
Finally, there are related activi- 
ties—the activity of the moment 
is the preparation for a young 
peoples’ “do” this evening at 
Stranraer, for which milk and 
sandwiches have to be prepared 
and delivered. 

Lying out in deck-chairs in 
the garden once more — the 
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wasps having withdrawn with the 
food—we cannot believe that 
Katharine will ever be able to 
squeeze her commitments into 
such shape that she can snatch 
the steering - wheel from her 
returning daugbter’s hands at a 
time prearranged and bundle 
three visitors over to the Bay 
of Luce. Yet this is, in fact, 
what occurs. At 2.30 we hear 
the crunch of the car wheels 
on the gravel sweep, by 2.35 
we have been tucked into our 
rugs and are off. 

Almost before we know it 
we are gliding down into Stoney- 
kirk and have slowed to a 
standstill at a gateway. Through 
trees I glimpse the white walls 
of the manse where the son of 
the sea captain was offered a 
home—that offer that was only 
accepted ‘‘after due delibera- 
tion.” In the memoirs Mr 
Hunter is acknowledged as a 
kind-hearted man, but “the 
gospel was at a very low ebb 
in the Established Church.” 
William Alexander himself has 
a comment to make on this. 
‘* When a neighbouring minister 
was on a vVisit,’? he remarks, 
“cards and backgammon were 
the usual exercises in the winter 
evenings.”’ But even William 
was not superior to all forms of 
entertainment, according to his 
account of an induction at a 
neighbouring kirk. 

The induction provoked a 
certain degree of opposition— 
this apparently was a recognised 
formula—and two contending 
parties met at the kirk to 
settle the matter in their own 
fashion. The scene that followed 
was Hogarthian in spirit. One 
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party—strong women in cloaks 
—<cornered the sexton who was 
tolling the bell, and forcibly 
relieved him of his keys. The 
other party, not to be outdone, 
seized upon William and began 
to push him through a small 
casement, so that he could 
unbolt one of the doors from 
inside. They were instantly 
spotted by their antagonists, 
who struggled to pull him back, 
and a tug-of-war ensued which 
was only abandoned on the 
reappearance of the keys and 
the restoration of order. “A 
good time was had by all” 
is the parochial expression that 
seems to lend itself to the 
occasion. William, at any rate, 
recalls the episode with glee. 
There is no time to call at 
the manse, but I am _ bent 


on carrying away an accurate 
picture of its exterior, so the 


Civil Servant and I slink up 
its short drive under cover 
of a high hedge. The old 
house stands at an angle to 
its approach, very solid, with 
tall windows reaching almost 
to the ground, and an air of 
ineluctable sobriety. I long to 
penetrate farther, but time 
presses and we come away. 
On again. We are down to 
sea level now, and on our left 
the tide is half in, the little 
waves running brightly in the 
shallow curve of the bay. 
Through Sandhead goes the 
coast road, past the turning 
to Kirkmadrine, and on through 
Ardwell, where cousins called 
M‘Kelvie once lived near the 
inn. ‘“ Are we anywhere near 
the Murder Stone?” I ask as 
we skirt a plantation, and I 
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am reminded of the aggressions 
of Gordon of Clanyard. ‘‘ We 
are just passing it now,’ says 
Katharine. She stops the car, 
and following her pointing finger 
we clamber over a ditch and 
plunge about among brushwood. 
The next minute we seem to 
be dancing widdershins on some- 
body’s refuse dump. Hens 
signalise their astonishment, and 
@ woman and child emerge from 
a cottage and gaze at us dum- 
founded, but we are quite unable 
to locate the stone, which is 
really just under our noses. In 
the end Katharine has to come 
to our rescue. 

And now the last lap—a 
little bay within a bay— 
Chapel Rosan. I give the spell- 
ing of the name as it is given 
in the memoirs, but whichever 
way it is spelt there is always 
the same lovely confluence of 
vowel sounds. It is a tiny 
place to have nurtured bold 
spirits, but “there were giants 
in the earth in those days.” 

There is nothing to tell me 
for certain that the house still 
exists where the sea captain 
“took the buik” on Sabbath 
mornings and prayed for the 
souls of his children. The 
scaffolding of new buildings is 
springing up even here, perhaps 
on the very site of old founda- 
tions. But at the farther 
extreme of the bay, where the 
coast-line runs out into the 
blue, there is a handful of 
small whitewashed cottages, so 
old and so appropriate in situa- 
tion behind their low granite 
wall, that there is compulsion 
on me to feel that here we 
have found our goal. 
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Katharine stops the car again, 
and we all get out and follow 
the path that skirts the cottages 
in the lee of a bluff crowned 
with sycamores. Blown one 
way by the action of prevailing 
winds, the syecamores suggest a 
significance in their grouping 
as of some symbol just beyond 
the borders of definition. It 
must be a dreary scene on a 
winter’s day when the sea is 
pounding the shore; but now, 
with the sun striking colour 
from slate roofs, and the bril- 
liance derived from red haws 
and a thicket of fuchsia, there 
is no lack of warmth in the 
picture. 

Here, then, in a room over- 
looking the bay, the boy William 
Alexander was born, and if not 
on this spot, then within the 
radius of half a mile. My 
fancy runs riot and his descend- 
ants crowd the canvas—‘ a fair 
field full of folk ’*°—soldiers and 
airmen, farmers and film stars. 
They are different, no doubt, 
from the individuals with which 
his own vision would have 
peopled the scene, yet perhaps 
no more of a mixed bag than 
would have been produced from 
® cross-section taken in any 
other age. 

My quest is achieved—I have 
paid tribute to a personality. 
There remains now the mortifi- 
cation of anticlimax ; for when 
we return to the car it refuses 
to budge. Katharine does 
violence to the self-starter while 
the Secretary and I push in the 
rear, but for five unpleasing 
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minutes there seems a prospect 
that we are dished. In the 
end, however, we get ourselves 
launched again, though the 
delay necessitates a modifica- 
tion of our original plans. On 
the way back to the starting- 
point of our walk there is 
now no time to stop at the 
farm, except to collect a bag 
of cakes from the kitchen for 
ourselves, and the sandwiches 
and milk that Katharine has to 
dump at Stranraer. Fortified 
by this offering we are tipped 
out at our bus stop, and the 
last we see of our hostess is 
an enthusiastic hand waving 
back to us as she sets the 
nose of the car in the opposite 
direction to the one we shall 
now take. Her next commit- 
ment has already engulfed her. 


Four days in Galloway—and 
once more I am back in the 
south country. ‘‘ Did you have 
time to realise you were there 
before you were back again ? ”’ 
an initiate would ask with 
contempt. 

My answer to that would 
be, ‘* Yes.” The shortness of 
my stay was the measure of 
the value I set on it. I am 
glad I took my chance of a 
‘“* Fag-end ” holiday—if it gave 
me only a picture it gave me 
something imperishable, and it 
gave me far more than that. 
Now — always—the name of 
Galloway will be a summons— 
Galloway and the Bay of Luce. 
I think the Bay of Luce will 
draw me for ever. 
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THE Cedars of Lebanon, we 
are told, are on the verge of 
extinction and their kind is to 
be found, it seems, only in 
suburban gardens in England. 
In their home they have for 
centuries been ruthlessly felled 
to provide material for ships, 
and for palaces for Syria, Pales- 
tine, and, above all, Egypt. 
So that today there are but few 
individuals left, which survive 
thanks to official protection, as 
becomes the most romantic tree 
in existence, honoured as the 
national emblem of the modern 
state of Lebanon. 

But that does not mean that 
the species designated the Cedar 
of Lebanon is extinct. The 
botanists divide this noble tree 
into at least three subspecies, 
on distinctions so subtle that 
only a specialist can recognise 
them. For ordinary people they 
are all just cedars of Lebanon, 
and that is enough. These 
other subspecies are to be found 
in Turkey and in parts of North 
Africa, in Algeria, and in the 
Atlas. If we go far enough to 
the East we come at length 
to his brother the splendid 
Deodar, and that, too, has 
been enveloped in an aura of 
romance. 

In Anatolia, which we were 
brought up to call Asia Minor, 
there are patches of cedar forest 
in the Taurus range, which 
skirts the Mediterranean coast. 
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One of these is on the heights of 
Tahtali Dagh, a spur of the 
Taurus that stands boldly out 
to sea, defying the frequent 
storms and protecting the pic- 
turesque town of Antalya. The 
name means the Mountain of 
Planks, a title that puzzled me, 
for tbe Turks are not imag- 
inative in their geographical 
designations. 

A year or two ago, Peter 
Davis, an energetic young Eng- 
lish botanist, swore he would 
investigate this forest or die in 
the attempt; and die he very 
nearly did; for he was ship- 
wrecked at midnight off that 
grim and lonely coast on his 
way back to Antalya. But he 
had paid a flying visit to the 
mountain, which had appealed 
to him because it had never 
been scarred by the Ice Age 
and so should still preserve the 
ancient flora of the Tertiary 
Era uncontaminated. He was 
right ; and when he reached a 
yayla, that is an alpine spring, 
he found that almost all the 
plants growing round it were 
undescribed species new to 
science. 

Peter, 


my botanist friend, 
came back to Turkey in 1949, 
and I had the good—or evil— 


fortune to join him. I picked 
him up at a lone country junc- 
tion in the midst of the vast 
steppe of Anatolia, where the 
tallest plants for miles were the 
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bright yellow clusters of woad, 
There was not a hamlet in sight, 
but, curiously enough, there was 
@ restaurant where we found, 
to our astonishment, real, fresh 
clotted cream, 

Then followed a dull journey 
to the little town of Burdur, a 
depressing place with chalky, 
sterile hills and a lake twenty 
miles long with water so poison- 
ous from arsenical springs that 
fish cannot live in it. Appar- 
ently mosquitoes cannot either ; 
for the raison d’étre of the town, 
I was told, was its freedom from 
malaria. 

This was the most southerly 
point of the railway, which we 
abandoned for a motor-bus, now 
@ very important method of 
travel in Turkey and a godsend 
to the country folk in that land 
of great distances. The journey 
of some eighty-five miles to the 
coast took us five hours. The 
country is fine without being 
magnificent, the road winding 
up through rocky ridges, clad 
in places with thickets of pine 
and of the chermes oak, on 
which in former days they used 
to cultivate the scale insect 
that gave us crimson. The road 
would drop down again in pre- 
cipitous zigzags, then over level 
plains, and once it swept through 
a long avenue of walnut trees, 
many of them festooned with 
vines, so that the walnut and 
the wine met already in intimate 
association. On all that long 
road there was but a single 
village, standing back a mile or 
80, with a wayside eating-house 
of doubtful attractions. We 
passed a lorry or so and a few 
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boys herding black, hairy goats 
that scrambled off into the 
rocks where they lead a scraggy 
existence. 

In the evening we debouched 
upon a dead flat plain, the 
passage from the hills marked 
by a swamp so packed with the 
floating leaves of water-lilies 
that it seemed one could walk 
across it. This is the source of 
the springs and waterfalls that 
fall into the sea at Antalya. 
The ground looked too sour for 
cultivation, yet here and there 
was an ancient construction of 
masonry protecting and reveal- 
ing the site of a well. Of 
cultivation there was little to 
be seen—only miles and miles 
of an ungrateful level. 

Presently we came to a clump 
of trees—a sign of life—and we 
were astonished to see a model 
village, with modern brick-and- 
tile cottages, each in a little 
plot of land, all according to 
plan. This most un-Anatolian 
phenomenon was a new village 
created to provide a home for 
refugees of Turkish blood and 
speech who had escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Surprisingly, the road zig- 
zagged down to a still lower 
level, then another dozen miles 
or so of flat, and we bowled into 
the little town of Antalya. The 
ancient Adalia has a charming 
situation on the edge of the 
great plain, where numerous 
streams bustle down through 
the streets and go tumbling in 
busy cascades over a vertical 
cliff of turf into the Mediter- 
ranean. Architecturally there 
is nothing very exciting about 
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it; or archeologically, beyond 
some old Roman walls, but a 
few Seljuk buildings strike the 
eye, and I have no doubt that 
an expert could find plenty of 
Roman and Byzantine relics. 
Old courtyards and caravan- 
serais carry a touch of romance, 
and I have never seen a country 
town with a more delightful 
park, but it must be admitted 
that there is little attraction 
there to induce the average 
tourist to undertake the long 
and uncomfortable journey over- 
land. 

The hotels, though above the 
standard of the provinces in 
Anatolia and the Balkans, have 
not yet grown out of the per- 
nicious custom of letting, not 
rooms, but beds, and so to 
avoid the company of a doubtful 
room-mate it is necessary to 
hire all the beds in a room. 
Once I paid for fourteen. Nor 
is food gratifying to the gastron- 
omer. Owing to the climate 
beef does not flourish here, and 
the local mutton is of the 
strongly flavoured race, varied 
with goat. Since it is a Mahom- 
edan country there is no pork, 
and poultry is too scarce and too 
important for purposes of ovi- 
position to be available for the 
table, except in the embryo 
stage. Nor did I see goose, 
duck, or turkey. Further, the 
fishing industry in the Bay of 
Antalya committed suicide some 
years ago by using dynamite, 
which destroys the spawn and 
small fry. Fish there are now a 
treat, only occasionally secured 
by the enthusiastic amateur. 
By a stroke of luck, on my 
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second visit I obtained a brace 
of bass. 

To render it edible the mutton, 
being attractive to humans only 
when on the verge of starva- 
tion (though cats and dogs do 
not shrink from it), is made into 
kéfte. That is the Turkish for 
rissoles, a popular dish where 
dentists are few. The mincing 
conceals a multitude of sins, in- 
cluding contamination by septic 
flies. 

The local wealth is mainly in 
oranges and lemons, and there 
are certain compensations for 
the austerity of the menu. 
There is excellent white cheese 
frem mutton milk, to be had 
everywhere in Anatolia, as also 
yaghurt or curdled milk, which, 
beaten up in water, is the best 
thirst- quencher in the world. 
It is also a drink of some 
political and strategic import- 
ance; for seventy years ago 
it enabled General Chernaeff 
to lead a small but efficient 
striking force across the arid 
deserts of Central Asia and 
conquer the khanates for his 
imperial master. 

Tea and coffee, the latter 
alla turca, are universal, and 
here in common use is a sooth- 
ing herb tea, for some unknown 
reason called ‘ island tea,’ which 
is merely an infusion of common 
sage. The wine industry is 
developing and bottles of drink- 
able wine, invariably white, can 
usually be found in the grocers’ 
shops even in remote villages. 
For some unexplained reason, 
in Antalya we did not see a 
single bottle of red wine. 

As the sun went down we 
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strolled to a garden café on the 
cliff-edge and gazed across the 
bay. 

““Have you ever before seen 
anything so wonderful ? ’ asked 
Peter, anxiously watching my 
face for approval of his special 
piece of scenery. 

I had seen mountains in many 
parts of the world, from the 
Organs of Brazil to Elbruz, 
from the Dovrefjeld to the 
Durmitor, yet never had I seen 
a range so impressive in the 
majesty of its gorges and ridges. 
But, as the evening mist 
shrouded the jagged peaks and 
knife-edges in the veil of mys- 
tery, the scene became forbid- 
ding in its gloom, with a hint of 
threat. 

I am not of a fanciful dis- 
position, but as I gazed upon 


that grim panorama, fading into 
the murk of night, a feeling of 
foreboding came over me. I 
wondered whether I were wise 
thus to celebrate my seventy- 


first birthday. The hardships, 
privations, and fatigue I did 
not shirk, for to those I am 
inured; but there seemed to 
lurk something unknown and 
threatening in those morose and 
menacing ravines. But it was 
now too late to go back. I 
rejected the warning. 

On the far side of the bay 
there is a hamlet called Kemer, 
which was to be our advanced 
base. There were two ways of 
reaching it: by riding on horse- 
back for two days round the 
uninhabited coast, or by taking 
a motor-boat, which would run 
us across the bay in a few 
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hours. We chose the motor- 
boat; she was a sturdy craft, 
with a capable, good-looking 
young captain. His name and 
speech were Turkish, but in 
that alert face and those regular 
features I read direct descent 
from the Hellenic mariners of 
old. 

As we drew nearer, the moun- 
tains assumed a more reason- 
able form. The beach showed 
up all the way round as a clear 
white line, separating the blue 
water from hill flanks green 
with pine forest to a height 
of some seven thousand feet. 
Above them towered the gaunt 
and naked peaks. 

We made a trial landing at 
the mouth of a gorge named 
Géntk. I could find no inter- 
pretation of the name, unless it 
is a mistake for Gémik; for in 
modern Turkish that means 
‘putrid, which thing is an 
allegory. Here we found little 
of interest, beyond the beauty of 
the oleanders that studded the 
beach, in competition with the 
violet, Buddleia-like spikes of 
Vitex, romantically named Agnus 
Christi, the only European mem- 
ber of an African genus. There 
were, too, bright-green branches 
of Pinus brutia, shiny leaves of 
the carob, and the strange, 
smooth, naked trunks of the 
bark-shedding eastern straw- 
berry tree. 

Sitting on stones, we chewed 
our lunch, the inevitable kéfte, 
supplied by a restaurant in 
Antalya, which seemed more 
abominable than ever. But in 
time of need the Devil eats 
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flies, as the Germans say, and 
I forced the beastly stuff down 
my throat. As a relief I wolfed 
@ tin of tunny. 

Half an hour later the skipper 
ran us on to the beach farther 
along and told us that we had 
reached Kemer. I looked round, 
but not a sign of human habita- 
tion could I see. Kemer is an 
ancient hamlet, conservative to 
the old tradition of avoiding 
the coast itself, lurking in the 
bush to be hidden from pirates. 
When we were well beached at 
the bow, the stern still floated 
over several metres of water, 
clear as crystal. I took a 
header and revelled in the 
caresses of the mild Mediter- 
ranean in gentle mood, though 
I swallowed a deep draught and 
found it tasted nearly as salt 
as the Atlantic. 


The skipper then produced a 
massive conch, a great marine 
whelk-shell, put it to his lips, 
and blew a mighty blast. I 


gazed spellbound; for it was 
just such a conch that Poseidon 
holds to his lips in ancient in- 
scriptions. And so I saw in 
real life today a custom that 
must have originated with the 
Minoan mariners—the inventors 
of thalassocracy—some four 
thousand years ago. 

Thus we had come to Kemer. 
In Turkish the name means 
‘arch,’ but not a trace of such 
a structure could be seen on 
that wooded plain, in the bed 
of the torrent Kemer, or on the 
steep and rugged flanks that 
bounded it so sharply. The 
solution TI learnt later, and it is 
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curious. Some three hours’ walk 
along the coast there is, I was 
told, a cavern in which per- 
petual fire burns. This natural 
wonder is regarded with awe 
by the natives, and when 
Hogarth visited the place in 
the eighties he was obliged to 
go alone, for no one would 
venture with him. Today they 
are more sophisticated; for I 
was told the countrymen cook 
their eggs upon it. It is some- 
thing more than a mere natural 
curiosity. Perpetual fire can 
but inspire wonder in the simple 
breast, and when, some millennia 
ago, it was first discovered by 
venturesome mariners, they took 
back to their homes marvellous 
tales of dread monsters breath- 
ing flame. And then there 
dawned on me the meaning of 
the name Kemer. It is a Turkish 
corruption of the old Greek 
word Chimaira. That in its 
turn may well have come from 
a yet older, long since forgotten 
tongue, perhaps that of the sea- 
faring men of Minoan Crete. 
The sound of the conch 
aroused the people in the village, 
and in a few minutes there 
appeared out of the bush a 
biggish party, led by the muhtar 
or head-man, with the corporal, 
in uniform, representing the 
police, the forest officer, and 
some of his assistants. They 
had been notified of our im- 
pending arrival by a signal 
from the governor of the prov- 
ince, and we were welcome as 
being an event in the unexciting 
routine of their daily lives. 
Escorted by the notables, we 
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walked up to the village. A 
home was found for us by the 
forest officer, a cheerful and 
efficient young official, who did 
everything in his power to pro- 
vide comfort for his four guests, 
Peter, two Turkish botanists, 
and myself. Their baggage alone 
filled an entire room; for when 
@ botanist is in the field he 
takes an immense kit, in parti- 
cular a huge quantity of presses, 
which become more and more 
distended as collecting proceeds, 
until they require several ponies 
for the transport of the accumu- 
lated museum. It is, in fact, 
the reverse of the problem 
of the supply officer, who sees 
his stores diminishing. To a 
certain extent the two here 
cancelled out. 

During a prolonged confer- 
ence upon the question of horses 
and mules or donkeys, with 
their attendants and guides, 
the customary coffee was served, 
together with the glasses of 
cold water usual in the East. 
But for me they could hardly 
find water enough. It was not 
that I felt specially thirsty, but 
at the back of my throat there 
was a persistent salt patch as 
though of brine, which refused 
to be leeched. Jugful after 
jugful went down with no ap- 
preciable effect. This was not 
a mere mouthful of the Medi- 
terranean, though I did not 
realise it at the moment, but a 
pathological thirst. Something 
had happened inside me. 

My memories of the next few 
hours are hazy. I recall re- 
peated and violent interrup- 
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tions of a restless and unnatural 
sleep. Next morning, dull and 
jaded, I sat with my com- 
panions in the little village 
café, opened for our benefit, 
while we examined our beasts, 
our conversation rudely inter- 
rupted by the harsh croaks of 
roller birds, raucous in voice, 
dirty in work and person, 
resembling ugly, coarse women 
dolled up in gaudy apparel. 

The beasts were not inspiring, 
nor were the guides and mule- 
teers. To my lot fell a chest- 
nut, aged, overworked, and 
underfed. It had, however, a 
saddle, which carried a bridle 
and stirrups. When we had 
ridden about a mile, Peter called 
my attention to an insect sitting 
on @ bush, and I dismounted to 
have a closer look at it. The 
process was facilitated by the 
saddle, which rotated about the 
creature’s belly, showing across 
his back the cords that served 
as girths. Then it was re- 
rotated, the cords tightened, 
and two strong men held it in 
the middle of the animal’s back 
while I climbed up. 

So we rode up the ravine of 
the Kemer, a wild torrent which 
we forded in places, and soon 
we found ourselves in a narrow, 
rugged gorge. Here we came 
upon the familiar problem of 
the two goats that meet upon 
@ mountain path. ‘ Look out!” 
warned Peter, who was riding 
ahead. I looked out and saw 
advancing towards me a donkey. 
It looked a gentle beast and 
was but doing its duty, without 
realising the dangerous conse- 
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quences to any innocent passing 
human; for slung on each side 
it carried a great balk of timber, 
squared, yellow, and fragrant. 
I realised in an instant that 
these were of cedar and under- 
stood why the mountain was 
called Tahtali Dagh, the Moun- 
tain of Planks; for I was wit- 
nessing the age-old export of 
cedar as an organised industry. 

But there was no time for 
philosophy. On my right was a 
sheer drop down into the bed 
of the torrent and on the left 
the steep wall of the cliff, while 
ahead, advancing relentlessly to- 
wards me, was the donkey with 
its load, innocently filling all 
the space in the passage with 
its massive timbers, threaten- 
ing me with a mortal blow, 
giving but a moment in which 
to dodge it. 

Somehow or other my nag 
showed an unbelievable grain of 
sense ; for it offered no opposi- 
tion to my desperate attempt to 
force it to climb the cliff. We 
wriggled along a foot or so and 
I leant back to flatten myself as 
much as possible, and the timber 
passed by, missing my head, it 
seemed, by a hair’s breadtb. 
Behind it came another donkey, 
for it was a regular caravan ; 
but we managed to flatten our- 
selves against the irregularities 
of the rock for a time that 
seemed interminable. 

The thirst pursued me, and 
I stopped repeatedly in vain 
attempts to slake it in the foam- 
ing blue of the torrent and at 
every spring we passed. We 
climbed higher and _ higher 
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through the pine-clad moun- 
tain, abandoning the ravine of 
the Kemer. It was tiring work, 
and with it came lassitude and 
@ great sinking. Time crawled 
by a8 our caravan slowly 
mounted, the animals stepping 
and slipping from rock to rock. 
Once, when I had dismounted 
to drink at a spring, the saddle 
rotated again, without any help 
from me, when the creature was 
standing still. 

For a change I tried to walk. 
It was a relief to use other 
muscles, but the rise was so 
steep that I saw the empty 
saddle glide backwards and slide 
over the horse’s crupper down 
to his hocks. When, finding 
the climb beyond my powers, 
I was forced to mount again, 
the bridle came off. The mule- 
teer, after several ineffectual 
attempts, abandoned the idea 
of putting it on again. It made 
no difference. 

For many years, over many 
miles through the Balkans and 
Anatolia, I have travelled on 
mountain ponies and pack- 
saddles, but never before had I 
seen such miserable animals and 
such incompetent muleteers and 
guides. The explanation was 
that all the respectable ones 
were engaged upon the trans- 
port of cedar. 

At the last spring, which we 
reached about two in the after- 
noon, I needed food and rest. 
But I was outvoted. It was 
only an hour’s ride, or even less, 
they assured me, to the hamlet 
of Kuzdere, where we would 
spend the night. Better push 
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on. In fact, we had no choice ; 
for the guide with the baggage 
had taken the wrong fork and 
with him the kit, the food, and 
—what I needed urgently—the 
medicine-chest. 

Sc we dragged on our weary 
way. The effort to keep the 
unwilling horse moving and to 
hold the saddle on his back was 
more exhausting than the mere 
climb. The rocks were so steep 
that the animal’s back was 
usually at a sharp angle with 
the horizontal, and to prevent 
the saddle from slipping off 
behind I was obliged to entwine 
my fingers in his scraggy mane 
and grip with my knees with 
all my might. I slithered off 
again and in despair made one 
more attempt to walk, but my 
legs refused to support me and 
[ fell flat upon a stone. 

This was an impasse. Peter 
and his comrades had lingered 
by the wayside to do some 
collecting. With me there were 
only the so-called horse and a 
guide, the least incompetent and 
most energetic of the party. 
He was sympathetic, but what 
could he do to help. 

It was clear that I must reach 
Kuzdere, and with a supreme 
effort I struggled on. By four 
in the afternoon I staggered 
into the palisaded courtyard of 
a newly-built peasant’s house of 
yellow timber, framed in vines 
and pomegranates, gorgeous in 
the glory of their scarlet, waxy 
flowers. I was welcomed by 
a pleasant-looking young Turk 
with a friendly smile. 

** Hosh geldiniz!” he said, 
with the customary welcome. 
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** Hosh bulduk,”’ I answered, 
and fell at full length upon his 
spacious verandah. 

Mehmet Agha was a charming 
host. He brought clean soft 
yorgans for me to lie upon, with 
pillows and cushions. Then 
coffee, curdled milk, and grilled 
meat. 

Faint after a day of extreme 
effort without food, I eagerly 
swallowed the sour curds, but 
the meat I could hardly face, 
empty though I was. Grate- 
fully I sipped his scalding ‘ island 
tea,’ the fragrant sage stimulat- 
ing my nostrils and soothing my 
aching interior. 

That night exhaustion and 
entrails fought for the mastery 
of my poor attenuated frame. 
Next morning it was a some- 
what refreshed, though still 
aching man who, half lifted, 
managed to climb into the saddle. 

Mehmet Agha, who had given 
us of his best, a home away 
from home, refused to accept 
any remuneration. We had 
turned his house inside out; 
four unexpected guests had con- 
sumed his victuals and even, in 
our ignorance, given orders; 
we had slept upon his rugs and 
pillows and monopolised his 
verandah. 

He was offended. 

“It is our custom,” he pro- 
tested in a hurt voice. “ When 
Allah sends us guests, they are 
welcome.” 

It is the custom in that re- 
mote district, where the greater 
part of the people are dissenters, 
mostly Kizilbash Red Heads, 
who lean to the Shiite heresy. 
Yet this kindness, this friendly 
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and ungrudging hospitality, this 
willingness to help, is character- 
istic of any Anatolian peasant, 
unless his suspicions are aroused, 
when fear of enemy spies makes 
him relentless. 

That day the ride was easier. 
The rocks were not so steep, 
nor was the distance so great, 
and the horses seemed to have 
had some food. For that we 
had to thank Mehmet Agha. 
After a couple of hours I noticed 
a change in the vegetation. 
Till now we had been rising 
from sea level through the light- 
green forest of Pinus brutia. 
Suddenly we came upon a black 
pine. Peter looked surprised. 

‘“* Pinus nigra!” he exclaimed; 
““about five thousand feet it 
replaces P. brutia, but this is 
strange here, for we are riding 
into a cedar forest.’’ It appears 


that cedar and the black pine 
are, for some unexplained reason, 


incompatible. That was the 
only black pine we saw, a lone 
stray among its cousins, for now 
we were among the cedars. 

We came out upon a pleasant 
yayla with a gushing spring. 
Here Allah relented and sent us 
our missing caravan. Our Turk- 
ish companions told the guide 
their opinion of him. He winced 
at the allusion to his grand- 
mother. 

Then we fell upon the food, 
while I delved in our kit and 
hunted for some medicine. I 
found a bottle of tabloids, which 
I swallowed hopefully with the 
help of a mug of Turkish wine 
chilled in the spring. But it 
was too late. The poison had 
fixed its grip. 
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Somewhat refreshed, I made 
an effort to collect insects; for 
that was the purpose of my 
expedition and that remote spot 
had a special appeal, holding 
without doubt peculiar forms of 
life. I did catch a few insects, 
but I could do no more. I 
crawled into the roots of a 
huge cedar at the edge of a 
crag and gazed into immensity. 
I thought of a passage I had 
read in a book on the campaign 
in Abyssinia, how an elderly 
volunteer had last been seen 
crawling under a bush to die. 

Well, if I died here, I had at 
least a spot for my mausoleum 
of which no naturalist could 
feel ashamed. At my feet the 
rocks dropped in steep stairs 
down to the lateral gorge up 
which we had climbed. The 
opposite face of the ravine of 
the Kemer far below us reared 
itself up like a sheer, white 
wall. On either side the steep 
rocky crags were studded with 
black and ragged cedars, the 
whole dominated by the naked, 
white, saddle-shaped boss of 
the mountain high above the 
tree zone. Around me the crisp, 
bubbling brook, glistening with 
dragon-flies, supplying moisture 
to the humble, nameless plants, 
in which I had been fitfully 
hunting for grasshoppers and 
crickets. 

Yes, the scenery was inspiring, 
as also the thought of the privi- 
lege of collecting in so interest- 
ing—and virgin—a spot. But 
there was no strength left in me 
for assimilating inspiration. A 
great wave of resentment swept 
over me; after all the effort, 
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I had reached my destination 
to find it Dead Sea fruit. 

Kamil Bey, one of our com- 
panions, who held an official 
position, had a real horse, which 
he left me to ride for the re- 
maining hour of the last lap, 
to the top yayla. The ride was 
short and easy enough, but the 
new yayla was not an attrac- 
tive spot. It was a bare, 
open depression, through which 
trickled fitfully two tiny brook- 
lets, the whole area befouled 
by flocks of sheep and goats, 
with some tiny cattle, belonging 
to the Yiriks or nomads who 
haunt these heights in summer. 
Peter had difficulty in finding 
dung-free space wide enough to 
pitch his tents and the little 
‘bivvy’ he kindly lent me. I 
crawled gratefully into it and 
sank into a sort of coma. 

Of that night I have but a 
vague memory, of wandering 
about the rocks and countless 
times crawling in and out of my 
little den, with throbbing head 
and eyes on fire, too big for 
their sockets. 

Next morning I was flaccid, 
but lucid enough to appreciate 
the situation. I thought of an 
Eastern proverb which I had 
read: ‘If the bowl of felicity 
be overturned by the heel of 
adversity, the only remedy is 
resignation.’ And with a deep 
sigh I realised it. It was obvi- 
ously impossible for me to con- 
tinue the expedition with my 
companions. It was equally 
impossible to remain in that 
lone hole, where there was noth- 
ing but stone and dung, and 
survive. The tertium quid seemed 
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equally out of the question— 
that was, to return home. 

Kamil Bey again came to 
the rescue. He produced a 
fowl which he had brought up 
from the village, and out of 
that most precious bird he 
brewed a broth that a king 
might eat. That revived my 
strength a little, and the next 
night was less of a nightmare. 
What is even more important, 
Kamil produced a mule, 80- 
called. I was not concerned 
with its aborted sex, if only it 
could carry me. It was at 
least a quadruped. There was 
no nonsense about this little 
beast. There was no saddle, or 
bridle, or stirrups. That at 
least simplified matters. There 
was, however, a pack-saddle, of 
wood, with a high pommel fore 
and aft. In section it recalled 
those decorative Mexican saddles 
of romance. 

It was a grim choice, but 
Hobson’s. And so at eight I 
started back. I did not let my 
thoughts dwell upon the journey 
down. There was one thing on 
which to concentrate all my 
powers of mind and body— 
at least what was left of the 
latter—and that was to arrive. 
There was a diminutive boy to 
look after the mule, and I had 
a stroke of luck, for the forest 
officer joined me. I was glad 
of his cheerful company: con- 
versation, scattered and broken 
as we rode in single file along 
the narrow track, at least helped 
to while away the time. When 
the mule stepped down from 
one great boulder to another, 
the high wooden pommel at the 
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back ate into my spine, so I 
devised a technique. When we 
were riding on the reasonably 
flat, I let my feet dangle and 
simply sat. When we came to 
@ steep step down, I turned 
sideways, gripped the two pom- 
mels fore and aft, and took my 
weight on my arms. 

Fairly soon we came to Kuz- 
dere, where it was nice to see 
again the smiling face of Mehmet 
Agha. Common decency allied 
itself with politeness and I was 
glad to rest awhile and chat 
with him, and sip his tea. But 
I could not spare the time to 
dally ; for the way was long and 
I must relentlessly continue my 
dolorous climb down. Bad as 
it was, how infinitely prefer- 
able to the climb up! Yes, 
facilis descensus Averni, rela- 
tively, that is to say, but there 
could be no thought of revocare 
gradum. 

Grimly we stuck to it. For 
the forest officer it was easy. 
He was young and fit and, too, 
he had a real horse, trained to 
mountain tracks. To him it was 
all in the day’s work. To me 
it was a problem whether I 
should reach home alive. The 
odds seemed heavy against it, 
but if only I could make Antalya, 
there at least were doctors and 
drugs. 

At a narrow spot we met 
three men with donkeys. Never 
have I seen three more evil 
faces. The two younger, lead- 
ing, looked like mere brutes, 
with a sullen bestiality that 
made me shudder. The older, 
bringing up the rear, was of a 
different type. Tall and thin, 
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with a wispy, white chin-beard, 
he was like the cruel mandarin 
of musical comedy, who would 
critically watch the writhings of 
his tortured victims. They were 
the type that would be better 
in @ cemetery, but I do not 
carry weapons in Turkey. No 
““ Merhaba!” here, no. civil 
greeting of the passer-by. I 
felt glad the forest officer was 
with me. I understood, on 
seeing those men, the dreadful 
stories of killings that we some- 
times read of in the local press, 
and that the wilds of Anatolia 
still hold savages who betray 
an atavism from an utterly 
remote, sub-human past. 

At length, at a long, weary 
last, we dragged into Kemer. 
I had endured for ten hours. 

Warm was the welcome in the 
village. The muhtar made them 
open the café for me, where 
they regaled me with eggs, 
with yaghurt, with coffee, and 
with bread. Nor would they 
allow me to pay for anything. 
Even the boy that handed me 
the coffee refused the tip. They 
found a bottle of raki, and, 
although I do not like the taste 
of aniseed, I took it gratefully. 
A night or two before it might 
have saved the situation and 
drowned—or at least anasthet- 
ised—the bug within me. 

As I sat and rested, chatting 
with the villagers, there came 
in a swarthy individual, bare- 
foot, with open shirt revealing 
a chest as hairy as a bear’s. 
He was a sea captain, they 
told me, but of a different type 
from our mariner with the conch. 
He looked to me like a Phani- 

H 
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cian seaman or a pirate from 
the Spanish Main. 

Yes, he had a motor-boat: 
he was leaving for Antalya at 
midnight. 

“I will give you five liras to 
wait till morning,” I said. “I 
need sleep.” 

He agreed. 

Once again the cheerful forest 
officer made a comfortable bed 
for me, and that night, with the 
help of the raki and sheer 
fatigue, I slept at least several 
hours. 

The next morning broke 
cloudy. I did not like the look 
of the sky. Here, in just such 
a boat two years ago, Peter had 
been wrecked and had that very 
narrow squeak. I was in no 
mood for narrow squeaks, nor 
had I the resistance to stand a 
shock. But I said nothing. 

The motor-boat was a small 
craft, filled so full with logs 
that she was almost awash. 
There were eight other pas- 
sengers. I swallowed a spoonful 
of dry coffee with the juice of 
a lemon and curled up on the 
logs. The motor chugged and 
we were off. 

Through half-closed eyes I 
gazed ahead. The sky was 
ugly. One dark cloud seemed 
too low for decency and from 
its tip there exuded a drooping 
tail. I knew the symptom. 
I had seen waterspouts before. 
I managed to turn round and 
look at the Phenician. He, 
too, had seen it and rammed the 
helm across. With a swish the 
boat swung round and we bolted 
back to the shelter of the little 
bay from which we had sailed. 
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On this coast storms are 
abrupt. They are sudden and 
often violent, but quickly over. 
In an hour or two we sailed 
again, and six hours later reached 
the little inner harbour of the 
old port without further inci- 
dent. I crawled up to the 
Trak Hotel. For six days I 
had not taken my clothes off, 
nor really washed, nor shaved. 
By a stroke of luck, the bath- 
water was hot. By the time 
I was clean my friend Dr Ali 
had come. He recognised my 
poison, gave appropriate drugs, 
and in a couple of days I 
was well. 

Or rather, I thought I was. 
Anybow, I was strong enough 
to continue the journey, and 
took the motor-bus to rail-head. 
We reached Burdur about eleven 
at night. I had thought of 
continuing in the bus to see 
Isparta, where they make beauti- 
ful rugs, but it meant a good 
deal more effort. Besides, in 
Turkish the name Burdur, Burr 
dur! means ‘“ Burr, stop!” 
So I stopped, not unwilling to 
explore those sterile hills and 
see the poisonous lake. I could 
collect a little now, though I 
was still weak. I lay on my 
back and rested on a gaunt and 
rocky hillside, when a vulture 
came gliding over me. He flew 
80 low that I could see his head 
and beak as he gazed down at 
a potential dinner. Slowly, very 
slowly, I stretched out my hand 
for the camera, to snap his out- 
line against the sky. The move- 
ment betrayed my life and, 
disappointed, he vanished over 
a ridge. 
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“No, my friend, I am not 
ready for you this time,” I 
thought. But if I had seen him 
on the top of Tahtali I might 
have thought differently. 

From Burdur the railway is 
available and I welcomed it for 
two reasons. Not only would 
it take me home, but there 
would be a sleeping-car. For 
it was Ramazan, and during 
Ramazan, when no food or 
drink may pass the lips while 
the sun is up, good Moslems 
make merry during the night. 
In the country towns the old- 
fashioned custom persists—the 
equivalent of our own waits— 
of the davulju, that is the 
drummer. He has evolved a 
special skill with the object of 
killing sleep, of so devilish a 
nature that, once heard, sleep 
is banished—one would think— 
for ever. I tried at first to 
struggle against the wizardry 
of the devilju, as I called him, 
but soon learnt that it was 
useless. So when he began, I 
got up and dressed and occupied 
myself with one thing or another. 
For three nights I had been 
desperately short of sleep. Never 
mind, I thought, I can sleep 
well now in the train and I 
shall certainly have a good night 
in the wagon-lit. 

But the devilish sprite was 
still upon my tracks. As I lay 
crushed by sleep, I was roughly 
awakened by a violent bump. 
It was only shunting, but of so 
strenuous a nature that, lying in 
my bunk, my head was nearly 
jerked into concussion. Even 
shunting comes to an end, I 
supposed, and lay down again, 
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sleepily wondering whether the 
violence of that jerking would 
not bring about some break- 
down. I thought a brake must 
have been jammed on. Again 
I was roughly awakened, this 
time by the conductor. 

“Get up quickly, sir!” he 
eried ; ‘‘ the coach is on fire!” 

Small consolation that I was 
right, I thought, and I grabbed 
my things, pulled my clothes 
on as best I could, noticing as 
I glanced at my watch that it 
was four in the morning. I 
stuffed my loose things into a 
bag, and, more dead than alive, 
crawled into the adjoining coach, 
where the startled passengers 
who already filled it received 
us all from the burning coach 
with patience and sympathy. 

The next evening, late, it was 
® weary but cheerful man that 
arrived home. Now, I thought, 
at least my adventures are over. 
But a day later my temperature 
began to rise. I did not worry, 
for since half a century I had 
not had a fever or a sickness. 
I would throw it off quickly. 
But still it continued to rise 
and I could not contradict the 
thermometer. 

A visiting neighbour suggested 
malaria. I was offended. It 
was a slur upon my vaunted 
immunity. ‘““ Nonsense!” I 
cried. ‘‘ Neither three years in 
Macedonia nor a year in the 
Luano Valley drove me to 
quinine, so I am not afraid of 
a spot of Anatolian malaria! ” 

But that damnable little ther- 
mometer was persistent. It was 
on the centigrade scale, on which 
36°9 degrees is normal. So 
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‘when it went up to 40 my 
wife forced me into a taxi, 
despite my protests, and drove 
me hurriedly to the German 
Hospital. Luckily the doctor 
had not left, although it was 
nearly ten. 

He did not waste time. He 
sat with me all night, while 
they pumped penicillin and other 
drugs into me, and I heard 
him tell my wife next morning 
that she had been only just in 
time. 

“His temperature was forty- 
one,” he said, ‘‘ and still rising.” 

‘* What happens if it touches 
forty-two ? ’’ she asked. 

He looked at her curiously. 

“It bursts the thermometer,” 
he answered. 

Three weeks later I asked 
him to give me some details. 
Reconstructed, the case ap- 
peared to be this: either that 
abominable kéfte at Géniik or 
else the tinned tunny had set 
up a ptomaine, which might 
have been dealt with promptly, 
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but was not. The exhaustion 
induced by the poison and fatigue 
in that condition opened the 
door to dysentery, which broke 
down my lifelong immunity from 
malaria: that, as it often does, 
involved a touch of encephalitis, 
and the whole thing released a 
sprue that I must have brought 
back from Northern Rhodesia 
twenty years before and kept 
in pickle, awaiting a suitable 
opportunity. 

““So you see, you had five 
diseases at once, and acutely,” 
said the doctor; “at your age 
you have no business to go bug- 
hunting in the mountains.” 

** Nonsense !”’ I replied, but 
politely, ‘“‘one can catch a 
ptomaine as easily in a city as 
on &@ mountain, and you must 
not blame Tahtali Dagh.” 

When some weeks later I 
reached home again, shaky but 
well and hopeful, and took my 
seat on my study chair, I 
stretched out my hand for the 
map of Anatolia. 





MUSINGS FROM WARD 20. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., 0.B.E., M.O., R.E. 


THERE are some who say that 
unless you are in the robustest 
health when you enter a Military 
Hospital you are certain to 
emerge from it feet foremost. 
This view is, naturally enough, 
not held by the disciples of 
Asculapius in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps: nor is it held 
by me. It is, indeed, one of 
the purposes of this paper to 
convince you that you get 
excellent treatment in a Military 
Hospital. 

My credentials for the task 
are slender. On the one hand, 


I have seldom been a patient 
in a Military Hospital; 


on 
the other hand, I happen to 
be one now—in Ward 20—so 
that my writing should, at 
least, reflect some local colour. 

Hitherto my principal impact 
with Military Hospitals has been 
when visiting the sick or 
wounded soldiers of my com- 
pany. The first occasion was in 
Chatham over twenty years ago. 
Strictly speaking, it was a Royal 
Naval Hospital. (The floor was 
called the ‘“ deck,” and when 
you left the grounds you were 
said to “‘go ashore.”) Every 
week the soldiers received their 
pay from an officer of their 
own company, who came to 
hand it to thém. It was an 
excellent principle. The soldier 
had at least one visitor a week, 
and visitors are a great thing 
in a patient’s existence. He 


could also make a complaint 
to someone whose sympathies 
were automatically on bis side. 
He seldom did; for not only 
was it an excellent hospital, 
but the pre-war Regular soldier 
was the most good-natured soul 
alive. People who occasionally 
did him a good turn, such as 
a chance lift in a motor-car, 
often complained that the soldier 
never said “ Thank you.” That 
is true, but he never complained 
when you passed him by and 
did not stop to offer him a 
lift. He took life as it came 
to him. 

Indeed, when once I visited 
a soldier in the Chatham Hospital 
who had to have his hand 
amputated as the result of a 
series of mishaps beginning with 
a kick from a horse, he spoke 
as follows: “It ain’t so bad, 
sir,’ he said. “ After the riggers 
of A. Company, it’s quite a 
treat to ’ave yer ’and lopped 
orf by a naval officer. Yer 
gets treated like a nadmiral 
ere.” 

But then it was a jolly good 
hospital, and it is not through 
lack of appreciation of it that 
I say I am glad I was never 
a patient there. The first time 
I was a patient in a hospital 
was in a Military Hospital in 
India in the early thirties. I 
had one of those oriental com- 
plaints which make you see the 
world through jaundiced eyes 
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and feel like death without 
actually being very ill. 

At first I had some difficulty 
in gaining admission. The 
Indian orderly at the door did 
not realise that I was ill. 

“But, sir,’ he said, “on 
what authority do you claim 
admittance ? ”’ 

This was rather a problem. 
The private soldier goes, when 
sick, to a Medical Inspection 
Room in the barracks. The 
unit medical officer examines 
him and sends him, if necessary, 
to hospital in an ambulance 
with a sheaf of documents as 
evidence against him. I had 
not followed this drill, and the 
orderly was justifiably perplexed. 
I asked him to call the duty 
medical officer. 

“That, sir,’ he said, “TI 
cannot do. He is eating rice.” 

“ Never mind,” said I. ‘‘ Go 
and fetch him.” 

“* But, sir,” he explained, ‘‘ he 
is Hindu Brahmin and can only 
eat when naked.” 

The orderly was a Muslim, and 
smiled at the idiosyncrasies of 
the,Hindus. However, the said 
Hindu arrived at that moment 
(fully dressed) and courteously 
showed me to a ward where 
several British officers lay under 
mosquito-nets in various stages 
of undress. 

A British medical orderly 
presently arrived and demanded 
the name and address of my 
next of kin. 

“Tt’s best to get it now, 
sir,” he said, in accents which 
left me in no doubt that he 
came from north of the Tweed. 
“Better than having to wring 
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it out o’ you on your death- 
bed.” He grinned as I wrote 
my mother’s name and address, 
and hurried along. 

I sank exhausted on to one 
of the beds and tucked in the 
mosquito-net. But I had not 
been there long before I was 
roused by some minion of the 
quartermaster. 

“ Sheets, hospital, two; nets, 
mosquito, one; slips, pillow, 
white, two .’ he began, 
reading from an army form 
of some kind. 

‘““ What about it?” I asked. 

“Inventory of Hospital Equip- 
ment on Loan to a Patient,’”’ he 
recited from the heading at the 
top of the army form. At the 
bottom was a space for a 
signature. I meekly signed, 
and the quartermaster’s minion 
departed, secure in the know- 
ledge that if I took up my bed 
and walked he would not have 
to pay for it. 

The next visitor was the 
ward orderly, a genial Cockney, 
who undertook to keep us all 
posted with the day - to - day 
gossip of the hospital. His 
stories lost nothing in the tell- 
ing. They were naturally of 
® somewhat medical character ; 
the more ghoulish the better. 

‘* The officer in the side-ward, 
gentlemen,’ he began, address- 
ing us collectively. (A _ side- 
ward is a private ward, off 
the main ward.) ‘“’E’s a fine 
gentleman, ’e is. ‘°E’s got a 
tumour on the brain, ’e ‘as. 
Big as a cricket-ball, it is. 
Why, only yesterday Major 
Carter — that’s the surgical 
specialist—’e cut fifteen ‘oles 
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in ‘is cranium to relieve the 
pressure. Smashin’, gentlemen. 
(Pause for applause,) Nobody 
want nuffink ’ere?”’ he con- 
cluded brightly. 

There were no takers, so he 
went along to spread the glad 
news to the other wards. One 
of his favourite remarks to a 
patient who did not make a 
quick enough recovery was: 
“Nah then, sir, pull yerself 
tergether and fettle up, or 
we'll ’ave ter measure yer up 
an’ see if yer fit the coffin in 
the Q.M.’s store.’ In a hot 
climate, of course, there is not 
always time to make a coffin. 
The quartermaster has to have 
two or three of various sizes 
ready for the occasion. How- 
ever, on this my first visit 
as a patient to a Military 
Hospital, Aisculapius bowled a 
maiden over and there was 
no demand for coffins. Even 
the “‘ smashing’ case in the 
side-ward lived to tell the tale 
—though quite a different one 
from that of the ward orderly. 

Oddly enough, I met the 
ward orderly again, about ten 
years later in a Military Hospital 
in North Africa after I had been 
wounded. He was by then a 
sergeant and had something to 
do with the reception arrange- 
ments in the hospital. He had 
also mastered his aitches. 

“ Fatal to get into the hands 
of the R.A.M.C.,” I said by 
way of making conversation 
after we had remembered old 
times. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he replied. “Quite 
fatal. What are yer, sir, surgical 
case ?”’ 
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I was not sure. I told him 
roughly what was the matter 
with me. 

“ That’s surgical all right, 
sir, that is. Surgical’s the worst, 
yer know. They’re all licensed 
ter kill in the R.A.M.C.; but 
the surgeons have knives ter 
do it with.” He grinned, and 
wished me good luck. 

I certainly had good luck. 
The surgeon who dealt with 
me was a London man with 
a five-figure income in peace- 
time. The most noticeable 
wound was what I believe to 
be called a compound fracture. 
From the nature of the air- 
borne approach to battle this 
had gone ten days with no 
more attention than could be 
given it by a lance -corporal 
of the Border Regiment with 
a first field-dressing. But he 
had done it with such skill 
that all that was now needed 
was some plaster of Paris. 

The plaster was duly applied; 
and together with a few scars 
it was for six weeks the sure 
passport to the kind hearts of 
the thousands of British soldiers 
who bathed on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Whenever 
I emerged from the water there 
were always two or three—total 
strangers—who would offer to 
help with the intricacies of 
dressing. 

In parenthesis—and hospital 
musings are inevitably paren- 
thetical—let me say this: If 
you have seen for too long 
the peoples of the Mediterranean, 
and then you see a thousand 
British soldiers with their fair 
skins and supple bodies frolick- 
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ing naked on the shimmering 
beach or in the sea, you can 
understand the ancient descrip- 
tion, “ Angels, not Angles!” 
One thinks of the British as 
an ugly race; but if you see 
them as I describe you find 
you are mistaken. The British 
have many claims to the first 
place in Europe, and even judged 
by the same standards as cattle 
they are not found wanting. 

However, that is digressing 
from Military Hospitals, with 
which I renewed my acquaint- 
ance. During the January before 
D day I had ’flu. After being 
what the army calls “sick in 
quarters’ for a few days the 
M.O. one evening lost his nerve 
and prescribed hospital. 

An ambulance came to the 
door of the Mess. Rolled up 
in blankets—like Mr Gandhi— 
I tottered down the stairs and 
was incarcerated in the vehicle. 
The driver revved up his engine, 
the wheels grated on the gravel 
drive, and soon we were hum- 
ming into the gloom of Salisbury 
Plain. Eventually we stopped, 
the door at the back opened, 
and the driver peered in. I 
had put on my bedroom slippers, 
expecting to hop into the warm 
porch of the hospital, and I 
was sitting up on the bunk. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” said the 
driver, “ but I can’t find the 
way. Have you got a map?” 

At that moment a car 
approached with head - lights 
burning. It stopped. ‘ Thank 
God for that,’ I thought. 
“He'll know the way. Very 
decent of him to stop.” 

The good-natured driver dis- 
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mounted and walked towards 
us. He spoke in broken English; 
perhaps he was a Pole. 

‘** Excuse,” he began, “ can 
you please show me to Salis- 
bury ?” 

‘** Yes,” L replied with a hollow 
laugh. ‘“ Follow me.” 

I thereupon sat in the front 
seat with the driver of the 
ambulance and bade him drive 
ahead. I did not care which 
way he drove, provided we 
came to a village from which 
we could start afresh. At length, 
as chance would have it, we 
descended a long gentle hill and 
found ourselves in a_ village 
which I recognised. Thereafter 
it was plain sailing. The odd 
thing was that I had not been - 
in the hospital for more than 
a few hours before I was com- 
pletely recovered. They all 
thought I was a fraud, but 
they were too kind to say so. 
Also the M.O. who sent me 
there was a man of mark 
both in the medical and the 
military world. 

Let me digress again and tell 
you one of his military exploits. 
It was in the battle for the 
Ponte Grande, south of the 
airfield at Catania. The bridge 
itself was in no-man’s - land. 
Our advanced troops were on 
the slopes to the south of it. 
The Germans were not to be 
seen (they seldom were), but 
anyone who exposed himself 
on the road leading down to 
the bridge came in for their 
unwelcome attention. Suddenly 
from the rear came the noise of 
a jeep. It was the M.O. driving 
himself and still wearing the 
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white shirt and shorts lent him 
by some sailor when he was 
rescued from a glider floating 
in the sea two days before. 
He sped through our front- 
line apparently oblivious of 
the shooting. Presently the red 
cross on his jeep was seen 
by the enemy. Firing ceased. 
Both sides watched incredulous. 
He drove down to the bridge, 
tended the wounded of both 
sides indiscriminately, and re- 
turned with several of them. 
Thereafter other doctors did 
the same, but it took some 
doing for the first time—tlike 
discovering America. 

A grand chap; but I must 
return to the main theme. It 
is one of the characteristics of 
being a patient in a Military 
Hospital that everyone is un- 
believably kind to you. When 


I came in here, to Ward 20, 


the other day, you might have 
thought I was the Shah of 
Persia for all the fuss that 
was made. Would you like 
another pillow? Have you 
enough blankets? I am sorry 
we cannot put you in a side- 
ward, but both are occupied. 
Moreover, since I have been 
here I have noticed that every- 
one, junior or senior, is treated 
thus. 

It almost persuades you that 
you really are a sick man. 
Even if you are only in for 
the most superficial attentions 
of the surgeon you receive the 
same sympathy as the accused 
person awaiting the gallows. 
You are lying in bed, having 
been “ warned” for half-past 
four. As the hands of your 
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watch near the time you look 
up rather anxiously from your 
book every time the door opens. 
There are several false starts 
as people come and go on 
their lawful oceasions. At last, 
both doors are opened wide. 
The sister, in her red cape and 
grey dress with medal ribbons— 
the sister in Ward 20 has six 
—enters. She carries some 
blankets on her arm. 

“Come on,” she says reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘ Your turn now. You'll 
be back for tea, feeling much 
better.” 

Behind her is a man dressed 
like a chef or a milkman: 
white cap, white shirt, white 
apron, and (of all things) white 
rubber boots. He is large and 
burly. It will not do to argue 
with him, so you meekly climb 
on to the trolley he is pushing 
and allow yourself to be wrapped 
up in the blankets. He then 
wheels you through the ward, 
running the gauntlet of jeers 
from your fellow patients. Out- 
side the ward, the hospital seems 
to consist of a labyrinth of 
passages. Through these you 
are hastily pushed. 

“* Coo-er!”’ exclaims a soldier 
in a blue hospital uniform. 
**°R’s @ proper bloody sight, 
ain’t ’e?” 

His companion choruses the 
sentiment and your ebbing 
morale reaches the lowest 
possible level. Soon you are 
in “the theatre.” There are 
all kinds of theatres: variety 
theatres, theatres of war, and 
operating theatres. This one 
is an operating theatre—the 
most sinister variety. It has 

H 2 
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a sliding door in one wall. 
The wall opposite is entirely 
of glass, and the roof is painted 
@® cream colour. You do not 
see much of the room because 
you are lying on your back, 
and all you really take in is 
the green ventilator in the cream- 
coloured roof. There is a faint 
smell of antiseptics. 

The top of the trolley on 
which you lie is interchangeable 
with the top of the chopping- 
block or whatever they call the 
altar on which the victim is 
carved. With a dexterous move- 
ment the tops are changed, and 
there you are ready for sacrifice. 

The surgeon wears a white 
coat and has a piece of cloth 
—a mask—over his nose and 
mouth. It seems funny to 


think that normally he salutes 


you when you meet. Now he 
has you at his mercy. He 
makes a few jocular remarks, 
and you notice his hands are 
encased in rubber gloves. The 
anesthetist then heaves into 
view. He is a genial young 
captain in battle- dress. He 
holds a mask near your face 
and invites you to _ breathe 
deeply. 

There is very little to smell 
and no discomfort. You realise 
you will soon lose consciousness, 
and you know from fiction 
that patients say the most 
frightful things when coming- 
to again. Of course you will 
be quite different. You will 
go under with a noble poem 
running in your brain, and if 
you say anything as you revive 
it will be a quotation from it. 
What poem meets the case? 
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Your brain seems to be running 
at half bore. Only one poem 
is at call and it comes haltingly. 

‘* Keep on breathing deeply,” 
says the captain in battle-dress, 
and you comply vigorously. 

Oh Tiber! father Tiber! (you 
say to yourself) 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s .. . what was it ? 

It is extraordinary how one 
forgets these things. And it is 
funny that Macaulay tells you 
the Tiber is yellow. One of 
the verses ends with something 
about “ yellow foam ’”—rhyming 
with Rome—yet now you can 
see with your own eyes that 
he was wrong. It is yellow 
with black stripes. Of course 
the whole thing is a mistake. 
It is not a river at all. Macaulay 
meant a tiger when he wrote 
Tiber, and you are up a tree 
about to shoot it. 

Before you lies an open nullah- 
bed with a dead bullock under 
the far bank. It is growing 
dusk. The jungle is alive. The 
monkeys chatter in the trees. 
Above, the vultures wheel. Then 
all is quiet. The King of the 
Jungle comes. Suddenly he 
appears. There was no warning 
of broken twigs: no bushes 
waved. <A second ago there 
was nothing there. Now there 
is a tiger, a fine male: ten- 
foot-six, if he is an inch. You 
raise your rifle cautiously. It 
is a double-barrelled 500 with 
a kick like the kick of a mule. 
At this range you cannot miss. 
All that is required is to get 
the rifle to your shoulder with- 
out the movement alarming the 
tiger. 
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Now you are ready to press 
the trigger. Steady now! 
“Woof!” roars the 

bounding into a gallop. 

“Hell! and Damn!” you 
shout at the pitch of your 
lungs. 

That fool of an orderly! He 
has called you by name just as 
you were about to shoot. 

He is calling still. He repeats 
your name several times, each 
time more distinctly. . .. Ah 
yes. It is not the orderly, it is 
the surgeon. Of course he thinks 
you are still unconscious, but 
in reality you are not. You 
know as well as he does where 
you are. You are in the jungle 
and it was not the orderly. It 
was the R.A.M.O. major. 

“T’m just coming,” you say 
quite calmly to prove your 
superiority to mere drugs. 

Then you open your eyes and 
see the green ventilator over- 
head. 

The surgeon is to your right. 
A sister smiles at you over 
your feet. There is a scorching 
pain. The operation is over. 

“Had a nice dream?’”’ asks 
the surgeon with a grin. 

The burly man has transferred 
you from the chopping - block 
back to the trolley and you 
are returning to Ward 20. They 
all look at you as you pass the 
line of beds. 

“Feel all right?’ asks the 
sister. “I'll bring you some 
tea presently.” 

She pops you into bed and 
you fall asleep. A_ clatter 
of tea-cups wakes you later. 
You have a cup of tea—one 
of the better cups of tea— 


tiger, 
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and soon you begin to feel 
better too. 

There follows a period of 
recovery. You are allowed to 
walk round the ward. You 
play chess with this man and 
swap yarns with another. 
Oceasionally you meet the lady 
who visits the man in the 
side-ward. 

He is on the dangerously 
ill list. She is his wife, and 
has been summoned. She is 
tall, well-dressed, and slim. You 
might describe her as “ formid- 
able” in other circumstances. 
Now you are appalled at the 
measureless anxieties that haunt 
the sick-bed. This stately lady 
sits and knits. You can only 
see the back of her head and 
you hear the steady click-click 
of her knitting needles. She is 
knitting him a pullover, and 
you wonder if he will live to 
wear it. You do not require 
superhuman power to judge the 
thoughts that consume her mind. 
The sick man on the threshold 
of the next world may cheerfully 
face Death and say, ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?” For 
him it is a haven from the 
storm. For her the waters of 
separation are uncharted. 

You are intruding, so you 
pass on. Two ladies are wheel- 
ing a trolley of books along 
the corridors. The books have 
been presented by the Red 
Cross. The ladies who push 
the trolley are wives of officers 
in the station. They take it 
in turns. The patients are 
grateful, though many are too 
inarticulate to say so. 
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Next you visit some of your 
own men. You cannot fail 
to be impressed by the optimism 
of the British soldier. He is at 
his best in adversity, and perhaps 
best of all in hospital. It is 
partly because he takes a horrible 
delight in giving a detailed de- 
scription of the unsatisfactory 
state of his inside. He will tell 
you the most lurid things about 
it. And he loves doing it. If 
he could have it all on the 
films at the Garrison Cinema 
nothing could be more to his 
liking. 

Sometimes you enter a ward 
with the wireless blaring. You 
ask a soldier of your acquaint- 
ance if he likes it thus. Does 
it not disturb him? Would he 
like it toned down ? 

“One of the lads turned it 
on,” he says with admirable 
toleration. ‘‘I expect he likes 
it.” 

You look round and see that 
no one is listening to the thing. 
One man is reading, another is 
trying to sleep, a third is writing 
letters, and so on. It seems 
that the lad who switched it 
on has left the ward. Every- 
one is devoutly thankful to 
have less of it. 

One of the big events in the 
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hospital is the C.O.’s inspection. 
The beds are made with special 
tidiness. Books are put in 
cupboards, and even the tooth- 
brushes in the ablution room 
are lined up neatly. The sisters 
hustle here and there, and 
orderlies give a final polish to 
the door-knobs. Then the Great 
Man arrives. He chats in a 
friendly way with all and sundry. 
You happen to know him in 
everyday life. You always 
thought him a decent sort of 
chap. You never realised what 
a capable man he must be to 
run a great outfit like this. 
You tell him you hope you 
will soon be discharged from 
the hospital. You will repay 
your debt of gratitude by some 
small service when you meet 
again. 

That, at least, is your inten- 
tion; but you will probably 
forget. I know I shall forget, 
so I am writing this instead. 
Right now (as the Americans 
say), I pay my respects to 
Ward 20 in particular, and to 
Military Hospitals in general. 
If you have read so far, pray 
do the same. Hoorah for 
Asculapius, his serpent and 
his staff, and all that he has 
done ! 





HERR HAO. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON. 


Hopine to create the impres- 
sion of a young man determined 
to lose no time in justifying his 
appointment to a commercial 
post abroad, I had presented 
myself to the Sales Manager 
of our organisation in China 
within an hour of my first 
setting foot on the Shanghai 
bund. I discovered him a pre- 
occupied person possessed of 
an imperial liver, who shot me 
a disparaging glance, rebuked 
me for arriving on mail-day, 
and forthwith despatched me 
to the native city in a ricksha. 
There, greatly aided by Mr 
Yee, who had aceompanied me 


from the office, I immediately 
proceeded to prove my prowess 
by disposing of a case of cod- 
liver oil to a Chinese apothecary 
who normally dealt only in 


native herbs. Mr Yee had 
insisted that this early oppor- 
tunity must be taken of ex- 
tending ‘face’ to the newly 
arrived Englishman; and the 
apothecary, boasting a single 
tooth of startling prominence 
and the equally odd and appro- 
priate name of Mr Fang, ex- 
pressed himself as willing to 
comply on the understanding 
that if, thereby, he extended 
‘face’ to a twenty-one-year- 
old Foreign Devil, he, in turn, 
must be extended twenty-one 
days’ credit. On such agree- 
ment and the promise of im- 
mediate delivery, Mr Yee and 


I bowed ourselves backwards 
out of the premises into our 
rickshas. Of this incident it 
only remains to relate that 
twenty days later, as might 
well be anticipated, the case 
of cod-liver oil was mysteriously 
translated from Mr Fang’s shop 
back into our godown. 

During the intervening period 
I had entered my proper appren- 
ticeship in the simpler aspects 
of the Chinese Commercial Art, 
and ‘face’ was preserved 
through my having disposed of 
@® modicum of merchandise in 
& more genuine market. Never- 
theless Mr Yee continued to 
exploit his same expedient when- 
ever newcomers arrived from 
England; one can only suppose 
in the rather vain hope that on 
some such occasion the face- 
extending Mr Fang might, prior 
to the expiry of his credit, 
forget to return the goods. 

Shortly I was packed off to 
a@ northern outport, where my 
modest attempts to introduce 
and foster British trade, chiefly 
among the merchants and 
farmers of a nigh-limitless hinter- 
land, assumed a richer, far more 
fascinating aspect than was ever 
confined within a homing case of 
cod-liver oil. 


There were established native 
industries, invariably of a crude 
and primitive nature, to be dis- 
covered in the scattered and far- 
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distant cities and hsiens which, 
with the aid of our technicians, 
we aimed at encouraging and 
developing, the better, we hoped, 
for the prosperity of Chinese and 
British alike. There was new 
ground to be broken in the 
less accessible, unexplored terri- 
tories which lay close to 
Mongolia in the north and 
stretched out towards Turkestan 
and Tibet in the west; here 
we assayed to open up trade 
in an unchanging world that 
was oblivious of the march of 
@ thousand years. And over 
all lay the soil—so much of 
its pristine richness spent through 
centuries of crude cultivation— 
that once good earth of China, 
from whose slender fruits count- 
less millions took their pittance, 
or, in the unyielding years, per- 
force must perish. We sought, 
through small beginnings, to 
nourish that soil, to enliven it 
with the scientific discoveries 
of a modern era, thereby to 
strengthen the slender thread 
by which vast communities 
lived or died. It was essentially 
Trade; but brightened by 
humane purpose: I, with the 
ardent ideals common to Youth, 
interpreted it as Commerce with 
a Cause and, at intervals, trekked 
out into the Unknown mentally 
panoplied as though on a 
Crusade. It was a propitious 
state of mind; for in the 
twenties and early thirties there 
was little else in favour of 
forsaking the easy club com- 
forts of a Treaty port for long 
weeks of hard and hazardous 
journeying through uncharted 
wilds where, blown by winds 
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from the Gobi, only the grey 
dust danced for one along age- 
old solitary ways. And after 
the rains the dust made mud ; 
such mud as men have only 
trod in Flanders’ fields, or, 
say, on the devious track 
that travellers take to reach 
Yangchu. 

Yangehu, more familiarly 
known by its pre- Republic 
name of Taiyuanfu, is (or was) 
the capital city of Shansi 
province. During the days of 
which I write, all communica- 
tions, including the dilapidated 
railway which spasmodically ran 
north and south through the 
province, were only permitted 
to function in the interests 
and at the dictates of the 
local War-Lords. This indeed 
was the era when bribery was 
brother to belligerancy in the 
control of provincial affairs: 
under such conditions of cor- 
ruption and chaos none but 
the sorely tried and overtaxed 
merchants strove to maintain 
that high standard of honesty 
which is inherent in the character 
of their kind. 

On the proverbial assumption 
that it was better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive, Mr 
Kim and I approached Yangchu, 
overland from the east, ensconced 
in a springless ox-drawn cart. 
After a full week’s journey- 
ing from Tientsin across the 
plains of Chihli, we had now 
travelled a further five days, 
jolting our precarious way along 
a hundred and fifty miles of 
scarcely discernible track from 
Chengtingfu in the adjoining 
province, later known as Hopei, 
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where we had done good busi- 
ness. But we were now faced 
with a more formidable task ; 
for we had learnt. that our 
German competitors had estab- 
lished in Yangchu a native 
agent called Mr Hao, who was 
obviously far more progressive 
and resourceful than our own 
representative. Mr Hao had 
apparently contrived to over- 
come the existing obstacles of 
transport and distribution, with 
the result that stocks of the 
German product had poured 
in and were flooding the whole 
of Shansi. We, on the other 
hand, had not so much as a 
picul throughout the province. 
While this was to the extreme 
detriment of British business, 
it was also a state of affairs 
with an even more aggravating 
aspect; it was we who over 
the earlier seasons had broken 
the ground and almost our 
hearts in the process; it was 
we who had staged the experi- 
ments; we who had first 
nourished the earth and sown 
the seeds that waxed as magic 
to incredulous eyes: all this 
we had done before a com- 
petitive chop had even been 
designed. And now, through 
some artifice as yet unknown, 
it seemed that the Boche rode 
home with the harvest. The 
object that lay immediately 
ahead of us was to discover 
the answer to one question: 
the spring was far spent now; 
the season had been lost in 
Shansi; we must know how 
the Germans had won it—that 
was all. With that knowledge 
we might plan a campaign even 
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better than theirs and recapture 
the province next year. But 
how to glean the secrets of 
Mr Haot He would not be 
delivering them as a gratuitous 
gesture to any who asked; 
most assuredly he would hold 
them more precious with the 
ears of the enemy around. Our 
problem was one of approach— 
for probe those secrets we must. 

One of the wheels struck 
a boulder embedded deep in 
the mire and we lurched suddenly 
to one side, my head coming 
into violent contact with the 
bamboo stay across which curved 
the blue cloth cover of our 
primitive cart. To Mr Kim’s 
consternation the blood trickled 
down from my temple; but 
I waved aside his ministrations, 
for the jolt had dislodged a 
dormant idea. 

“Kim,” I eried, “I have 
it! It’s come to me at last! 
This fellow Hao,” I went on, 
‘“*T’ve no doubt he’s progressive ; 
maybe somewhat of a wizard 
in his way; but he’s more 
than likely to be a local lad 
who wouldn’t know a Highlander 
from a Hun.” 

“So what?” drawled Mr 
Kim, a Chinese born in Honolulu 
who had subsequently graduated 
in Agriculture at an American 
University. 

“ Just this,” 


I explained ; 
“suppose we breeze straight 
into Herr Hao and introduce 
ourselves as being a couple of 
the Farben freaks on a routine 


round: you know, same as 
we do with our own agents; 
checking up stocks, surveying 
the market, finding out about 
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this and that—the usual rig- 
marole, He’d be none the 
wiser while we most certainly 
would.” 

‘* You mean—we’d learn the 
know-how ? ” 

“Exactly. All’s fair 
isn’t it?” 

Mr Kim ruminated for a 
while and then, to minimise 
the risk of losing either in 
the act of speech, secured 
his last bit of spearmint to a 
loose stopping and at length 
remarked— 

“Guess so. S’long as there’s 
no gen-u-ine Jerrias in town.” 

I calculated the odds against 
such a possibility to be remote. 
The Germans were no fools, 
and, with the sowing season 
over in a locality that bristled 
with fireworks, nobody but in- 
quisitive fools like us would 
venture about a volcano. 

* Little chance of that,’ I 
said ; then added, “‘ Incidentally 
there’s just one thing.” 

** Yessur.”’ 

“ You'll have to do the lying 
for me; I don’t know enough 
of the lingo yet.” 

Mr Kim leant forward on 
his haunches and then looked 
back at me with a growing 
expression of horror. 

** Jeez!’ he exclaimed, ‘ but 
you've got a bloody face!” 

I put the best construction 
I could on his remark and 
dabbed at my head with a 
wad of disinfectant. 


Mr Hao steamed his spectacles 
above a bowl of tea, wiped the 
lenses clear on the wide sleeve 
of his gown, and, having replaced 
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them about his nose, regarded 
us across a red-lacquered table 
with an evident degree of 
benevolence. He was a rotund, 
middle-aged son of Shansi, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere that 
betokened both prosperity and 
importance. 

Mr Kim, with a pan-like 
expression on his features, had 
duly intimated our identity to 
Mr Hao as being akin to his, 
in that we were adherents to 
the agricultural interests of the 
Fatherland. He achieved this, 
however, not without difficulty, 
since his Chinese conversation 
was an odd mixture of Mandarin 
and Cantonese, a combination 
of dialect that was entirely 
unaided by the addition of a 
strong American accent ; never- 
theless it appeared to be effective 
enough to cast no shadows of 
doubt over the beaming counten- 
ance and spontaneous welcome 
of our seemingly unsuspicious 
host. 

During the subsequent ex- 
changes I was able to compre- 
hend the substance of much 
that was said by Mr Hao; 
for he spoke slowly in the 
same measured tones that were 
invariably employed by my 
native teacher in Tientsin. He 
seemed both scholarly and astute, 
a learned live-wire; but overall 
a kindly and a courteous man, 
with such an obvious abundance 
of charm that I became increas- 
ingly conscious of a growing 
distaste for my presence before 
him as an impostor. But it 
was too late for withdrawal 
now; I could do no more 
than regard my personal reac- 
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tions as attributable to weak- 
mindedness, and endeavour to 
overcome them by silent self- 
assurance that the objects of 
our mission were too vital for 
considerations of sentiment. But 
I still found difficulty in con- 
vincing myself that we were 
here to outwit the Germans 
and that Mr Hao was merely 
@ means to an end. 

Without the necessity of 
obvious questioning, the reason 
for the overwhelming success 
of our competitors in Shansi 
soon became abundantly clear. 
Their agent was a man of 
wide influence who cultivated 
the right people in the interests 
of his business. Unlimited 
quantities of the German pro- 
duct had been transported 


into the province, under the 
umbrella of ‘‘ military supplies,” 


by means of the commandeered 
railway running south from 
Kalgan. In the recognised order 
of things, there was little doubt 
that Mr Hao subscribed hand- 
somely to the local War-Lord’s 
coffers in return for the privileges 
of this monopoly; but, even 
were it an expense not recognised 
by the Germans, it was an 
investment which, with now 
only obscure prospects of British 
competition in the future, would 
ultimately continue to reap for 
him ever-increasing dividends. 
“Tf the earth declines to 
yield a harvest,”’ explained our 
host, “‘then a million piculs 
of rice must be imported into 
the province, by the military, 
in order that the soldiers of 
Shansi may not starve. It is 
wiser, I think, to assure the 
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harvest; and that is why 
supplies of your product become 
@ military necessity.” 

This utterance, said with all 
that emphasis of sincerity which 
the Chinese language commands, 
appeared so logical as to out- 
weigh the considerations of 
bribery having entered into the 
arrangement, and, in my mind, 
Mr Hao immediately assumed 
the added stature of a states- 
man. He had now told us 
all that we wished to know, 
and it seemed obvious that, 
short of appointing the Military 
Governor of the province to 
act as our agent, we might 
as well, under present con- 
ditions, write Shansi off the 
map. I concluded that we 
had better be on our way to 
peddle our wares elsewhere ; 
but since Mr Hao appeared 
80 amicably disposed towards 
us, the elementary courtesies 
demanded that our stay be 
prolonged, at least until our 
host had been allowed some 
opportunity of giving further 
expression to matters which he 
regarded as being of moment. 

‘“*T am,” he was saying, “‘ no 
more than a humble native 
of a troubled province in the 
centre of a civilisation that 
crumbles and decays through 
sheer antiquity. It is good,” 
he went on, now regarding me 
steadily, ‘“‘ that the science and 
culture of the great German 
nation should contribute to the 
reconstruction of our worn-out 
way of life, and I am honoured 
only less in my unworthy 
association with your great 
industry than I am by the 
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privilege of your presence in 
my humble surroundings.” 

Mr Hao bowed elegantly in 
my direction and then took a 
sip from his bowl of tea, which 
he imbibed with an audible 
relish. I glanced across at 
the faintly amused expression 
on Mr Kim’s face, and, having 
finished my own tea, could 
accomplish no more than a 
slightly parched swallow. With 
@ rasping noise, our host 
cleared his throat and went on— 

“It is good that this victory 
in commerce should have been 
won over a country who some 
years ago cheated you out of 
victory in war. It is but a 


beginning: the wise ones say 
that shortly a man may rise from 
obscurity among your people and 
that through his inspiration your 


arms, too, will be all-victorious 
and that within a decade you 
will conquer England.” 

There was a deep and deathly 
silence, during which it seemed 
that Mr Hao was expecting me 
to confirm or deny the intuitions 
of his wise ones; but I felt 
that it was better to remain 
dumb than to risk betraying 
any sense of my discomfort. 
It was Mr Kim who broke the 
rather tense atmosphere by say- 
ing, with an exaggerated air of 
cheerful indifference, “So the 
product is selling well? ” 

The agent turned to face my 
companion, who was nervously 
chewing on his remaining particle 
of gum, and replied in the 
briefest possible terms, ‘* No.” 

Mr Kim stopped chewing and 
his jaw dropped open. 
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“ce No ? ”? 

“The quality is poor,” said 
Mr Hao. 

The incredulous Kim repeated 
the first syllable of the Chinese 
expression for “ poor,” but the 
act of framing it caught him 
unawares and caused the gum 
to shoot from his mouth across 
the table, where it lodged on 
the side of Mr Hao’s tea-bowl. 

Quite oblivious of this slight 
domestic tragedy, the agent 
went blandly on: “I have 
acquired samples from com- 
petitive sources, and though 
the selling price does not differ, 
my experiments show that the 
substance does. I think you 
must improve the quality of 
your product, for it is indeed 
far inferior to that of your 
enemies the British.” 

I observed Mr Kim anxiously 
regarding the now somewhat 
embellished pattern on the tea- 
bowl across the table; but I 
knew his perplexed expression 
was more attributable to his 
being as well aware as I was 
that the analysis and quality 
of the German product never 
varied and was, moreover, 
identical with that of the British 
make. 

‘** Nevertheless,”’ continued Mr 
Hao, who now rose and drew 
open the drawer of a chest 
behind his chair, “ since there 
are no stocks of the higher- 
grade commodity in the prov- 
ince, I have managed to dispose 
of no more than a paltry nine 
thousand piculs; and, again, 
since the disturbed conditions 
prevent me from relying on the 
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postal service, I trust you will 
excuse me for asking you to 
accept personally my draft for 
sixty-eight thousand dollars in 
settlement.” 

Never before, or I am glad 
to say since, have I been called 
upon to accomplish such a feat 
of fast thinking. But as I 
struggled to explain that travel- 
ling with such a sum on my 
person would be to invite the 
unwelcome attentions of bandits, 
I was interrupted by an alarm- 
ing sound emanating from the 
region of Mr Kim’s epiglottis, 
and it did not surprise me to 
learn that, in the maelstrom of 
these unexpected developments, 
he had now succeeded in swallow- 
ing his loose stopping. 

“Very well,” concluded Mr 
Hao, as with extravagant 
courtesy he bowed us back 
to our waiting cart, “I will 
bring the remittance with me 
when I travel to your honour- 
able Treaty port within the 
third moon from now, and thus 
allow myself the humble privilege 
of acknowledging the distinction 
of your call upon me today.” 
He bowed twice. “So, until 
the seventh moon, safe journeys 
to you both.” 

My companion and I were 
some distance on the long trek 
home before we found that 
words once more came easily 
to us. 


Surrounded by easy comforts, 
some two weeks later I sat 
within the solid security of the 
British Concession in Tientsin, 
and, for the edification of my 
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Directors in Shanghai, began 
to compile a chapter concerned 
with my recent life - history. 
When this self-styled master- 
piece-among-travelogues came to 
touch upon the unhappy state 
of our affairs in Shansi province, 
any erstwhile qualms of con- 
science concerning Mr Hao had 
entirely forsaken me; and I per- 
mitted an extravagant eloquence 
free rein to dwell at length upon 
the artful subterfuge which I 
had so successfully adopted, in 
the Company’s interests, at 
Yangchu. The task completed, 
I relaxed even more deeply 
into a blissful state of self- 
satisfaction, visualising, at in- 
tervals, the nods of approval 
and the expressions of appraisal 
which the report would hardly 
fail to evoke round the Board- 
room table. I was impatient 
only for the acknowledgment 
which assuredly would manifest 
an adequate recognition for ser- 
vices so resourcefully rendered. 

I had not long to wait: a 
several-page epistle arrived for 
me by return mail. 

Since the close of our contem- 
porary days in the Far East, I 
am still frequently fortunate 
enough to run across the one- 
time Director of our China Com- 
pany who dictated that letter 
before signing it with a discern- 
ible emphasis about his familiar 
flourish. In mellowed maturity 
he politely professes to have 
forgotten the incident, and I 
take delight in reminding him 
of certain expressions which he 
rightly considered appropriate 
to the occasion. Indeed, those 
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expressions — like the remarks 
contained in one of my earlier 
school reports on chemistry 
(‘might do better if he de- 
sisted from playing with every 
tap, bottle, and drawer within 
reach ’’)—remain indelibly im- 
planted on my mind, despite 
the tumultuous years that have 
intervened :— 


“IT must now refer to that 
lengthy section of your report 
wherein it is stated that you 
unhappily chose to represent your- 
self as belonging to the German 
Organisation, in order to elicit 
certain information from a native 
Agent. Any value which might 
be attached to your discussions 
in Yangchu must be discounted 
entirely through the harm which 
will inevitably result from such 
an ill-considered action. What 


will be Mr Hao’s opinion of you, 


and what will be his impression 
of the Company which does employ 
you, when he learns of your true 
identity ? I must point out most 
emphatically that this is not the 
manner in which our Company 
would wish to go about its business. 
British Commerce in China has 
been built up on unerring principles 
of absolute honesty in every aspect 
of approach and undertaking .. .” 


and so it went on, ad lib.; 
there were pages of it. 
Subconsciously, I suppose, at 
the time, but more realistically 
later on, I appreciated the full 
worth of the man who wrote 
me that letter: he was grand 
and he was genuine; and, 
moreover, every word of it 
was so absolutely right. I read 
it through but once; then 
hurriedly stuffing it into my 
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pocket I took a ricksha round 
to the Club, where, aided by 
the ministrations of the bar 
boy, I perused it many times 
more. Then I relapsed into 
an easy-chair to consider the 
implications of the whole thing. 

A few hours later I emerged 
—a man of action—upon the 
world again; and if there was 
@ slight suggestion of unsteadi- 
ness about my gait, it was 
amply countered by the firmness 
of my resolve. First, I sought 
out my native teacher and 
emphatically declined to be 
parted from him until he had 
succeeded in imprinting, for all 
time, upon my memory the 
means of expressing in Chinese, 
“Good morning. I am not 
German, I am your British 
competitor. I offer my most 
humble apologies for having 
deceived you. May your off- 
spring remain for ever fertile. 
I must now return. Good-bye.” 
Next, I lost little time in com- 
pleting arrangements for an 
absence of at least a month; 
and in the afternoon of the 
same day, before my impulses 
were allowed to become dis- 
couraged through considerations 
of foolhardiness, I was on my 
way. I was going back to see 
Mr Hao again, in far-away 
Yangchu; and this time I 
must needs make the journey 
alone. 


The hunchback who owned 
the inn at Showyanghsien kept 
no calendar to relieve the mono- 
tonous mud walls of the 
sanctuary which I had shared 
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with a variety of resident 
vermin, and where I had con- 
tinually held court to a colony 
of neighbouring rats. But, as 
I took my departure, I calcu- 
lated that we must be approach- 
ing the sixth moon, that I 
would have lain here for over 
@ week, and, if not yet free 
from fever, I should at least 
by now be immune from the 
attentions of the armed and 
grisly horde who had so long 
persisted in their endeavours 
to track me down. 

Except during the period when 
I had been spasmodically deliri- 
ous, unsought circumstances had 
granted me ample opportunity 
for reflection : dysentery, especi- 
ally when aided by a touch of 
the sun, was a depressing malady, 
no doubt adding weight to the 
volume of my self-recrimination. 
I realised that my plight was 
primarily due to my having 
risen over @ month ago from 
the easy-chair in the Tientsin 
Club on a starry-eyed impulse. 
The flood-swept city of Hokienfu, 
with its promise of more perilous 
paths ahead, should have sufficed 
to soften the hard core of my 
stupidity. But little credit can 
accrue to a persistent fool who 
deliberately blinds himself to 
risks for which, should calamity 
come about, his unsuspecting 
and innocent employers would 
be called upon to accept a large 
measure of responsibility. It 
would have served me justly 
if, for instance, in the quite 
likely event of my capture by 
bandits, my Directors flatly 
declined to bail me out; but, 
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of course, they would feel re- 
luctantly obliged to pay the 
price of my ransom, which 
would indeed be many times 
higher than all my poten- 
tial worth. Yet despite such 
inescapable considerations, I con- 
tinued to persist along indis- 
cernible mud-submerged tracks, 
more stubborn, more deserving 
by far of its cruel fate, than 
my companionable mule, which 
slithered whimpering to eternity 
in a six-foot depth of mire. 
Its last despairing look of help- 
lessness was to haunt and sicken 
me on subsequent and more 
solitary days during which I, 
perforce, must proceed on foot. 

Even in retrospect it is more 
easy to gloss over the al- 
most unbelievable difficulties 
into which my sheer pig-headed- 
ness was to lead me. Lack of 
food, stagnant water, sweeping 
rains followed by damp humidity 
and a scorching sun, inadequate 
ability to seek and understand 
guidance, with the inevitable 
discovery that I had wandered 
a hundred miles off course— 
these were a few of the hazards 
to be met in the tracks of that 
treacherous mud. They were 
sufficient in themselves to place 
me on familiar terms with gnaw- 
ing hunger and heart-breaking, 
unsheltered loneliness: they 
gave me a knowledge of how 
it feels to be stricken with 
sickness when alone and utterly 
lost, far beyond the limits of 
habitation. There seemed such 
little advantage in it all at 
the time, though in later days 
one appreciates the wealth of 
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philosophy that is born of pre- 
carious plight. If my dis- 
comforts were no lasting cure 
for dogmatism, at least they 
left me with these legacies: in 
after years a tolerance to times 
which seemed exacting; the 
certainty that ever to despair 
is to dally with disaster; and, 
most comforting of all, the 
knowledge that a sense of fear 
becomes strangely allayed in 
the realisation that relief lies 
beyond the power of personal 
action. Indeed, in such cir- 
cumstances, one becomes most 
conscious of human frailty and 
its utter dependence upon 
sublime and simple Faith ; such, 
indeed, as that which brought 
me through the more merciless 
miles of mud, to meet again 
with Mr Hao. 

Mr Hao sat bolt upright at his 


red-lacquered table as though 
he were a figure hewn from 


stone. If his features betrayed 
any sign of emotion as he took 
stock of the unkempt creature 
that stood before him, then it 
was no more than one of mild 
surprise. 

My mission was of brief and 
specific purpose, and, having 
greeted him in Chinese, I 
proceeded to the simple task 
which I had journeyed s80 
desperately over great distances 
to fulfil. 

“* Wo pu shur Ter-kuo jen; wo 
shur Ying-kuo .. .,”’ I began, 
and thus continued until my 
apologia concluded with a slight 
bow and I half turned to take 
my leave and embark immedi- 
ately upon the uncertainties of 
a long trek home. 
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But, as I was turning from 
him, I observed that an un- 
expected change had overcome 
the mien of Mr Hao: whereas 
he had listened in polite and 
solemn stillness to my address, 
& measure of animation now 
swept across his features. He 
stretched forward an arm to 
indicate the dragon-gilded chair 
placed opposite to him across 
the table. It was as though 
some graven image had come 
to life, maturing as an un- 
emotional enigma, that for an 
unmasked moment was, none 
the less, unmistakably moved. 

“I thank you.” He paused 
perceptibly. ‘‘ Now—please, sit 
down.” 

Instinctively I obeyed, since 
physically, and to a certain 
degree mentally, I was utterly 
exhausted. Then my sluggish 
mind stirred me abruptly to 
my feet again and I looked 
keenly across at the man who 
had spoken. He now wore a 
tolerant smile such as might 
become some ancient sage from 
whom no secrets of the heart 
and mind are hid. 

‘** You would appear,” he went 
on, ‘‘ to be a little surprised.” 

“T didn’t . . .,” I stammered. 
‘“‘T never thought... that... 
I didn’t realise that you spoke 
English.” 

As I sat down again Mr 
Hao inclined his head slightly 
forward and regarded me rather 
gravely over the horn rims of 
his spectacles. 

‘“* Tt is not easy,” he remarked, 
“for one who speaks only 
Chinese to obtain a degree in one 
of your English universities.” 
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“No... .,”? I observed in an 
ill attempt to conceal my be- 
wilderment. ‘“ No—I suppose 
not. But last time, when... 
when...” 

“When you were a Ger- 
man?” suggested Mr Hao 
blandly. ‘ Perhaps then it 
would have appeared discourt- 
eous to address you in English.” 

I was given time to consider 
the implications and aptness of 
this remark while two bowls 
of piping hot tea were placed 
on the table before us. Simul- 
taneously we removed the saucer- 
like tops and bent our heads to 
sip from the steaming fragrance. 

‘“* Mr Hao,” I began presently, 
“you may not have under- 
stood—lI have come to offer my 
most humble apology. I...” 

With a deft twist which shook 
it free from the deep folds of 


his sleeve, my host raised an 
elegant hand. 
‘“* Your Chinese was excellent,” 


he interjected, “but it was 
unnecessary, for I am quite 
unworthy of your remarks.” 

Then, as though to subscribe 
a greater degree of emphasis 
to his words, he lent towards 
me across the table and went 
on: “But as an honourable 
gesture I shall always treasure 
it as the greatest courtesy which 
I have ever received from a 
foreigner.” 

That was sufficient for me. 
Now, for the first time in five 
doubtful weeks, a warm glow 
of gratification enveloped my 
whole being, leaving me singu- 
larly refreshed in the assurance 
that his words had adequately 
justified my purpose and that, 
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after all, I had not plodded on, 
through tortuous days, to no 
avail. 

‘* When I received word that 
you were coming,” continued 
Mr Hao, “ I despatched a request 
to the Garrison Commander at 
Pintingchow to furnish you with 
a bodyguard, so as to ensure 
your safe passage from the 
provincial borders to Yangchu.” 

As he paused to take a 
further sip from the bowl 
before him I leant back in 
my chair, utterly dumfounded 
that any knowledge of my 
journey should have reached 
him. But I knew that to give 
tongue to my curiosity would 
be discourteous and probably 
only a vain attempt to probe 
the unaccountable art of Chinese 
Intelligence, which foreigners 
will for ever fail to comprehend. 
Presently he went on serenely. 

“Tt was known that you 
had crossed into Shansi, east 
of Chengtingfu, and were seen 
to be approaching Showyang- 
hsien. But after that all trace 
of your movements was lost ; 
the garrison escort had searched 
some days, before presuming, 
to my dismay, that you had 
perished on the road.” 

Maybe I might have been 
forgiven an audible sigh as 
my hands moved along the 
arm-rests to clutch at Imperial 
claws, and I sank back into 
bitter, unavoidably ironic, reflec- 
tion. I found no heart to 
inform such a solicitous friend 
of the extent to which I had 
employed my meagre resources 
in order to achieve sanctuary 
from the armed rabble I had 
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steadfastly believed to be a 
horde of marauding bandits. 
In retrospect, how frequently 
have I smiled rather grimly 
at the thought of the heavily 
bribed hunchback at Show- 
yanghsien turning them twice 
away from within feet of where 
I lay. 

“T must express apology,” 
Mr Hao droned on, “for my 
discourtesy in not meeting you 
personally at the borders of 
the province in order to allay 
the natural suspicions which 
no doubt caused you to take 
refuge from my ill-considered 
attempts at succour. But it 
was essential that I visit 


Kalgan .. .” 

“Mr Hao”—I felt that at 
all costs I must interrupt him 
by some expression of apprecia- 


tion—“ it was kind of you; I 
never thought.... Yousee,... 
Bou.” 

Then I realised how hopeless 
and inadequate any attempts 
at explanation would appear, 
and I felt gratified when, after 
a@ polite pause, he took up the 
threads again. 

“. . . It was essential that 
I visit Kalgan before I could 
proceed in my negotiations with 
you.” 

“With me!” 

As the tea-bowls were being 
replenished I tried to think 
of any matter which he could 
possibly wish to negotiate with 
interests against which he had 
so successfully competed. Then, 
after loudly clearing his throat, 
Mr Hao began by degrees to 
enlighten me. 

“On the occasion of your 
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earlier visit I addressed you 
and Mr Kim in terms I 
thought to be in keeping with 
the identity which you chose 
to adopt—for which courtesy 
I hope you will now grant me 
pardon.” 

He paused, while we grace- 
fully bowed in each other’s 
direction, and then went on— 

‘* But when I spoke about the 
poor quality of the German 
product I trusted that you 
would take notice of the fact 
—if indeed you were not already 
aware of it.” 

‘* Aware of it!” I protested. 
“T am only aware of this: 
that the quality of the German 
product is identical with that 
of our own. We have an agree- 
ment concerning quality, as well 
as price, to which both sides 
faithfully adhere.” 

Mr Hao regarded me gravely, 
as he had done earlier, over 
the tops of his lenses. 

“You still do not know, 
then, that the German cargo 
has been deliberately and per- 
sistently adulterated ? ” 

‘** Adulterated ! ’’ I exclaimed. 
“Who has been adulterating 
it?” 

Mr Hao did not answer; 
inscrutably, he continued to 
regard me over the rims of 
his spectacles. 

It suddenly dawned on me 
that, for some reason, Mr Hao 
had been under the impression 
that, even if we had no direct 
hand in it, my Company must 
at least be aware that some 
nefarious influence had been 
at work to discredit the quality 
of the German product in Shansi. 
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I was naturally anxious to learn 
more. 

“Where has this happened ?’”’ 
I persisted. 

“* At Kalgan,” replied Mr Hao. 
“*My stocks come by way of 
Kalgan, where they are delayed 
until I can arrange with the 
military to take delivery by 
rail at Tatungfu in the north 
of the province. You see,” 
he went on, “ it is well arranged: 
adulteration has taken place 
after the goods have passed 
beyond German supervision but 
before I become accountable for 
them. It means, of course,’”’ he 
concluded, ‘“ that the Germans 
must accept responsibility.” 

“And what... what have 
you done about it?” I 
inquired. 

““T have withdrawn all the 
remaining stocks throughout the 
province,”’ replied Mr Hao, “‘ and, 
since the farmers have now lost 
confidence in your competitors’ 
product, I have undertaken to 
replace each bag next spring 
with the British commodity.” 

I found it difficult to contain 
my immediate excitement over 
this quite unexpected develop- 
ment, until, to some extent, 
it was to be dispelled by certain 
obvious complications. 

‘“* Mr Hao, you must be aware 
that nothing”—I repeated the 
word to lend it emphasis— 
“nothing could please me, or 
my Company, better: it is 
unfortunate only that no German 
agent is considered eligible to 
deal in the British product.” 

“It is unfortunate only, per- 
haps, for the Germans,” replied 
the agent, “‘in that they must 
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take the responsibility if the 
eargo of which I take delivery 
at Tatungfu is largely composed 
of sand and chalk. My monetary 
losses are of little account ; 
consideration, though, of my 
‘face’ is paramount. I have 
accordingly notified the German 
principals that I am no longer 
able to act as their agent.” 

“Ah! This was better,” I 
thought. There only remained 
the consideration of our own 
agent in Yangchu, whom I 
had not yet visited: perhaps 
it would be possible to bring 
him and Mr Hao together in 
partnership: that might be one 
solution at least. 

“The question of our already 
established agent in the pro- 
vincial capital worries me,’’ I 
said; ‘“ while he is by no 
means @ man of your merit 
and distinction, I know of no 
wrong he has done such as 
might call for cancellation of 
his agreement with us.” 

‘* No,” said Mr Hao sombrely, 
after a long pause. 

Then he rose a little abruptly, 
signifying that our discussions 
on the matter were at an end. 
In brighter tones he begged 
that I be his guest, that I 
should eat at his table and rest 
for two days in his house; 
and then, he would personally 
escort me back to Tientsin, 
under military influences, by 
rail. 

‘“* The journey,” he concluded, 
“should take no more than 
thirty-six hours.” 


’ 


** Hell’s a’poppin’,” observed 


Mr Kim. 
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“Is it indeed?’ I observed. 
“What have I done wrong 
now?” 

* You go twice to Yangchu,”’ 
replied Mr Kim, “and never 
check up on our own agent.” 

“Well...” I glanced across 
my desk at the imperturbable 
figure of Mr Hao gazing im- 
passively out of the window at 
an assortment of native craft 
steadily plying the Pei-ho. I 
turned back to Mr Kim. 

“T did call. He was away. 
They told me he was in. . .” 

I stopped abruptly, then. 
** What is the trouble, exactly?” 
I inquired. 

“The Jerries are hoppin’ 
mad,” supplied Mr Kim. 
‘“* They’ ve called on our Directors 
about the adulteration of their 
stocks in Kalgan.” 


* But — but has that any- 
thing to do with our agent in 
Yangchu ? ” 

Mr Kim’s reply was abrupt 
and to the point. 
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‘* Seems like—everything.” 

‘“* Everything !*’ It confirmed 
® suspicion that had only just 
dawned on me in the recollection 
that, when I had called upon 
him, they had said that our 
agent was still absent “on 
business’ north of the Shansi 
border. And as the full signi- 
ficance of so much _ seeped 
in upon me I glanced across 
once more at the inscrutable 
Mr Hao. 

With half-closed eyes he 
appeared to be following intently 
the smooth passage of a white 
sail moving majestically along- 
side the approaches to our 
godown. 

‘*T was considering,” he said 
presently, with a full degree of 
deliberation, ‘“ considering that 
in the coming spring we should 
employ the clear canvases of 
many inland water-craft to 
advertise, with due elegance, 
the supreme excellence of our 
mutual commodity.” 





MAGA’S LOG, 
Hic et ubique. 


I. UNOBTRUSIVE DEPARTURE, 


BY ‘“‘SEAKALE.” 


THE destroyer made her way 
swiftly across the Black Sea, 
towards a small town lying 
at the head of a little bay on 
the eastern coast-line. The last 
rays of the setting sun lit with 
@ rosy hue the snow-capped 
peaks of the Caucasus, a mighty 
barrier ahead, stretching as far 
as the eye could see. It was 


a spell of glorious weather, 
and the Black Sea, as it some- 
times can, rivalled the Medi- 
terranean at its most peaceful. 
A gentle offshore breeze bore 
the scent of the land with its 
suggestion of flowers and pines, 


an experience that seems all 
too rare in the life of the sailor. 

The year was 1920, and 
Russia was in the throes of 
the Bolshevik confusion. British 
destroyers found themselves in- 
volved in many and various 
tasks, and no one—at any rate, 
no one on the spot—quite knew 
what the official standpoint was. 
Up north, in the Baltic, the 
Allies were apparently at war 
with the Bolsheviks, and this 
provided opportunity for acquir- 
ing medals and decorations as a 
sort of consolation prize for 
those who had missed them 
during the Great War. In the 
Black Sea there was apparently 
no official war; a distinction 
only possible to the mind of 
a politician; for whether in 
the north or the south or any- 


where else in the unhappy land 
of Holy Mother Russia, the 
Bolsheviks were the Bolsheviks, 
with the same aims and the 
same methods of attaining them. 
In the south, particularly, the 
confusion was the more con- 
founded by a multiplication of 
so-called “‘Guards”’ of many 
colours: Red Guards, Green 
Guards, White Guards, and so 
on, all ostensibly fighting for 
“freedom,” but all just plain 
brigands out for loot and nothing 
else. Destroyers would leave 
harbour in the morning, perhaps 
for a day’s practice torpedo- 
running, on friendly terms with 
the local authorities, only to 
be received, on returning in 
the evening, by a fusillade of 
small-arms fire, the authorities 
having changed their colour in 
the interval. The general atmo- 
sphere was, in fact, pure comic 
opera. 


The destroyer’s crew were 
familiar with these conditions ; 
for this was not their first 
acquaintance with the Black 
Sea. Some while previously 
they had spent several months 
there showing the Flag, and, 
when opportunity offered, pro- 
viding active assistance to Deni- 
kin’s Volunteer Army, which 
at that time was driving the 
Bolsheviks out of the Crimea 
and westwards along’ the 
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northern shore of the Sea of 
Azov. Their first experience 
had been in that area when, 
having passed through the 
narrow straits of Kertch, they 
had anchored off Mariupol. The 
following morning a boat was 
seen approaching from inside the 
breakwater. When it arrived 
alongside, there emerged a 
somewhat startling party: a 
Russian General, a Colonel, a 
Cossack orderly of fantastically 
fierce appearance, and a sharp- 
looking little girl ten or twelve 
years of age. 

To the Skipper and First 
Lieutenant the General intro- 
duced himself, in doubtful 
French, as Vinogradoff, com- 
mander of the forces which 
had captured the town a few 
days previously. The Colonel’s 
name was Brusiloff; and the 
little girl, Sabella, was apparently 
his daughter. The party went 
below and installed themselves 
in the wardroom. The General 
was small and rather ineffectual, 
and although he could speak a 
species of French, it was soon 
evident that he could not under- 
stand a word in reply. The 
Skipper and the First Lieu- 
tenant both tried to find out 
the object of the visit, but 
without success, until the Colonel 
suddenly proclaimed in a loud 
voice, “I spik English ver’ 
good,’ and smiled expansively. 
“Hurrah!” said the Skipper, 
‘what does the General want? ”’ 
The Colonel thought profoundly 
for a few moments, then stated 
firmly, “This church, she is 
tall.” ‘* What?” exclaimed the 
Skipper, somewhat taken aback. 
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‘“* Yes, yes,’ repeated the Colonel, 
‘“‘ this church she is tall.” ‘ For 
heaven’s sake!” groaned the 
Skipper, ‘‘ what does the General 
want?’ There was another 
pause while the Colonel thought 
deeply; ‘‘Ah ha!” he at length 
pronounced with an air of satis- 
faction, ‘‘ this dog, she barks!” 
** You damned old fool,” said 
the exasperated Skipper, “ what 
the hell does the General want ? ” 
The Colonel received this with 
evident delight: ‘“‘ Thank you, 
thank you, sir captain; my 
English she is ver’ good, yes ? ” 

“We seem to be getting 
nowhere fast,” said the Skipper. 
‘“* Let’s try the little girl; she 
looks brighter than these two ; 
you have a shot, Number One, 
your French is better than 
mine.” 

Sabella was immersed in the 
illustrated papers, which she 
had pounced on directly she 
had spotted them, and it re- 
quired considerable persuasion 
before she could be induced to 
teer her attention away from 
the advertisements for ladies’ 
lingerie. To everyone’s relief 
she could not only speak French 
fluently, but understand it with 
ease. Although it was with 
great reluctance that she inter- 
rupted her study of fashions to 
interpret such dull subjects as 
operations of war, by dint of 
promising at the very first oppor- 
tunity to buy her anything she 
particularly set her heart on, 
the Skipper at last arrived at 
what the General really did 
want. It seemed a most un- 
likely operation, but he agreed 
to it, keen to be in on anything 
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that might furnish some enter- 
tainment. An atmosphere of 
conviviality then prevailed and 
a considerable number of toasts 
were honoured, mostly pro- 
claimed in Russian. There was 
firm determination on the part 
of the General and the Colonel 
to have no such nonsense as 
diluting whisky with water, and 
when the Colonel, standing to 
attention and swaying slightly 
in the breeze, began to render 
what he imagined was “ Tip- 
perary ”’ at the top of his voice, 
it was apparent that the time 
had come for the party to be 
concluded. This was only accom- 
plished with the help of the 
invaluable Sabella, bribed with 
a pair of the Sub.’s silk pyjamas; 
but the Skipper was not quick 
enough to avoid being kissed 
on both cheeks by the Colonel 
before he descended into the 
boat, to the delight of those 
of the ship’s company who were 
fortunate enough to be on deck. 

The plan laboriously evolved 
at this grotesque conference was 
that the destroyer should proceed 
round to Berdiansk the next 
day, by which time the General’s 
troops would have pushed for- 
ward and driven the Bolsheviks 
out of the town. The destroyer’s 
réle was to bombard the railway- 
line and cut off the retreating 
enemy. 

The next morning she got 
under way to carry out her 
part, and, having rounded the 
peninsula, approached Berdiansk 
with guns’ crews closed up at 
action stations and ready to 
open fire on arrival inside the 
breakwater. Although this was 
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the first time the Skipper had 
dealt with Russian liaison, he 
was a little sceptical of the 
General’s assurance that the 
liberating forces would have 
occupied the town and that he 
need fear no opposition when 
taking up his bombarding posi- 
tion. This was fortunate; for 
when the destroyer was still a 
mile from the harbour, remark- 
ably accurate fire was opened 
on her from a shore battery of 
four guns. It was a little 
time before they could be located 
among the trees lining the 
promenade, but as soon as 
the flashes were clearly seen the 
battery of what were evidently 
field-guns was quickly silenced, 
and a lucky shot blew up « 
locomotive hurrying round to 
remove the guns to safety. At 
the same time enemy troops 
were spotted hastening away 
up the streets leading through 
the town. With the pious hope 
that not too many casualties 
would be caused among the 
inhabitants, the Skipper ordered 
a general bombardment. When 
no further targets offered, the 
destroyer circumspectly steamed 
slowly into the harbour and ran 
alongside the main quay. Here 
she received a great ovation 
from the crowds that had 
emerged from shelter, and even 
a scratch band struck up the 
inevitable “ Tipperary,” appar- 
ently regarded as the British 
National Anthem. 


That had been a triumphant 


occasion, but in the months 
that had intervened the situa- 
tion had altered completely. 
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The advance, which almost cul- 
minated at the capital with 
the meeting of the forces of 
Yudenitch, Kolchak, and Denikin 
from their several directions, 
had petered out, the Volunteer 
Army was in full retreat, and 
very little resistance was being 
offered to the Bolsheviks in 
their drive southward. 

The mission on which the 
destroyer was now engaged was 
to find a certain Mademoiselle 
Tamara, who had been acting 
as an agent for the British 
Intelligence, and remove her 
to safety before the arrival 
of the Bolsheviks at the coast. 
The idea was to effect her 
departure without it becoming 
known and compromising her 
relatives who lived in the 
district. To this end the 
destroyer, with a Military In- 


telligence officer on board, had 
instructions not to approach 
the port, but to anchor after 


dark some three miles away 
along the bay and more or less 
opposite the villa where it was 
understood she lived with her 
relatives. An escorting party 
was then to land, make its 
way to the girl’s home, and 
bring her on board without 
anyone being the wiser. That 
was the idea, at any rate, and 
the orders were precise. 

‘“* No, Number One,” said the 
Skipper, “I have no faith in 
this plan. Even if we lower 
the anchor someone is sure 
to hear the cable, and our 
stealthy arrival is bound to 
become known, with the result 
that the whole place will be 
in a ferment, imagining they’re 
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going to be bombarded or some- 
thing. And I foresee all manner 
of complications, even if we 
can induce the girl to leave 
her home and trek across country 
in the middle of the night, 
which I very much doubt: she 
must have some sense to be 
so highly thought of as an 
agent. In my opinion the 
common-sense way of setting 
about this operation would have 
been for us to have arrived 
at the port itself in daytime. 
With all possible publicity I 
would have gone ashore and 
paid an official call on the 
authorities, and arranged a foot- 
ball match between a local 
team and the ship’s company. 
Then, while that was in 
progress and everyone in the 
place was gathered to watch, 
the 1.0. could have quietly 
gone and got the girl and taken 
her on board, and no one 
would have cared a hoot what 
they were doing. But, oh no! 
that would have been far too 
simple. I did put forward the 
scheme, but it was not received 
with rejoicing. The trouble is, 
Number One, our Intelligence 
has been indulging in an intensive 
course of Phillips Oppenheim— 
beautiful spies, midnight res- 
cues, and all the rest of it— 
and here we have the perfect 
setting, too good to miss, and 
we are the victims. If there 
were an examination in the 
works of Phillips Oppenheim, 
it would be a close race for 
first prize between the Naval 
and the Military Intelligence.” 

“I agree, sir; but I suppose 
we're committed to this comic 
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opera now,” said the First Lieu- 
tenant. ‘“‘ Do you want anyone 
to accompany the I.0. on this 
expedition ? ” 

“ Yes, I think you’d better 
go with him yourself, Number 
One; although he’s supposed 
to be the expert, we are more 
or less responsible for him, 
and you can talk a bit of 
Russian. The basic conception 
of the operation is a sufficient 
guarantee of failure, but to 
send us a fellow who doesn’t 
speak Russian, however fluent 
his French may be, seems 
a further precaution against 
success.” 

“Shall I have the boat’s 
crew armed, sir ? ” 

‘* Perish the thought! 
are sufficient hazards 
course without that.” 

“That’s true, sir,” laughed 
the First Lieutenant as he 
started down the ladder. “ I'll 
go and get ready and rouse 
up the 1.0. if the Sub. will 
take charge on the fo’c’sle.” 

** All right, Number One, try 
not to get shot up by some 
brigand; and I'll be very sur- 
prised if you have any beautiful 
female with you when you 
return.” 

The destroyer stole in past 
the point of land at the head 
of the bay; and with as little 
noise as possible, and showing 
no lights, came to an anchor 
a quarter of a mile from a 
sandy beach below a pine-wood. 
The boat was brought quietly 
alongside the gangway, and the 
First Lieutenant and the Intelli- 
gence Officer proceeded on their 
cloak-and-dagger way. 


there 
in the 
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A little later the Skipper 
went down to the wardroom. 
** Let’s cut for a gin-and-bitters 
before dinner,” he said, “ and, 
Sub., have the whaler inshore 
again in about an hour’s time, 
and the searchlight and pom- 
pom’s crews closed up. Number 
One and Co. can’t possibly get 
back before then, and actually 
I don’t expect them until much 
later; but when they do fetch 
up, it’s quite likely they'll be 
in @ hurry. You can’t tell 
what sort of situation they 
may run into. I have found 
that one can often compete 
with knaves and usually with 
fools, but a foolish knave is an 
unpredictable combination.” 

Hardly had they sat down 
to dinner before an uproar broke 
out on deck, and this resolved 
itself into frenzied hoots from 
the Klaxon horn of a motor- 
launch which had materialised 
out of the darkness, and a 
frantic but unintelligible chorus 
from a party of Russians, added 
to, but in no way elucidated by 
the efforts of the Quartermaster. 
The Skipper was wont to say 
that he only had one foreign 
language, the basis schoolboy 
French, and the rest a mixture 
of Spanish and a few phrases 
of Turkish, Greek, and Russian ; 
and that he could never re- 
member which belonged to 
which. After he had tested 
it out on the Russians with 
no sort of result, the Gunner 
suddenly took a hand, and in 
good plain English roared, ‘“‘ What 
the hell d’you want?” which 
surprisingly drew a reply of 
“Mines! Mines!” ‘“ Blast!” 
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said the Skipper. ‘‘ Here’s a 
picnic. All right,” he shouted. 
“* Nitchevo, we will move soon, 
sichas”?; and after more con- 
fused shouting the reception 
committee faded away in the 
direction of the town. 

‘* Here’s a nice song and 
dance,” said the Skipper. “I 
don’t for a moment suppose 
we are really in a minefield, 
and even if we are we can’t 
do anything about it, barging 
about in the dark; anyway 
we can’t leave Number One 
and the I.O. ashore ; but there’s 
no doubt now about everyone 
in the place being on the qui 
vive; just what I expected. 


Well, I am going below; let 
me know when the next thing 
happens, Sub.” 

Nothing further occurred to 
disturb the calm of the evening 


until nearly midnight, when the 
silence was shattered by a shot, 
closely followed by two or three 
more in quick succession. ‘This, 
I imagine,’ said the Skipper, 
who had been impatiently pacing 
the deck for some time, “ this, 
I imagine, heralds the return 
of the pilgrims. Stand by to 
switch on the searchlight, but 
for heaven’s sake, Gunner, see 
that no enthusiast starts letting 
off the pom-pom.” 

There was no moon up, but 
in the bright starlight figures 
could be distinguished running 
along the beach. As disclosed 
by the beam of the searchlight 
there were two moving groups: 
one, the First Lieutenant and 
the Intelligence Officer coming 
at a good sprint down the slope 
from the trees; and the other 
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half a dozen soldiers, the leader 
@ long way ahead of the rest, 
doing their best to cut them off 
before they reached the boat. 
It looked like being a close 
finish, and there was a chorus 
of encouragement from the 
sailors lining the rails of the 
destroyer, in no way diminished 
by the signalman on the bridge, 
who, carried away by the general 
excitement, began to let off 
yelps on the siren. Just as 
a mélée appeared inevitable, 
the leading soldier was seen 
to stop suddenly and bend 
down. This gave the two fugi- 
tives time to reach the whaler 
and jump in; the boat’s crew 
put their backs into it, making 
the oars bend as if they were 
starting a race, and by the 
time the rest of the pursuers 
arrived the quarry was well 
out of reach and going strong. 
No further interference was 
attempted, and the whole party 
of Russians was seen to have 
joined the leader, searching about 
in the sand on their hands and 
knees. 

When the boat reached the 
ship the First Lieutenant and 
1.0. climbed on board looking 
considerably the worse for wear 
and still out of breath. ‘ Well 
done, chaps,” the Skipper greeted 
them; “a grand race, and a 
good time had by all! but 
hardly a dignified exit. How 
come the leading ruffian gave 
up when he looked like a 
winner?” “That was the I.0., 
sir,” panted Number One; “he 
threw out some ground - bait 
which proved an _irresist- 
ible counter-attraction.” ‘ Well, 
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come down to the wardroom 
and let’s hear all about it; 
you can do with a drink, I 
expect, after that marathon. 
I notice you haven’t any fairy 
with you!” “No, sir, she 
wouldn’t come.” ‘ Sensible girl ; 
I never thought she would. 
Well, start at the beginning.” 
And this is what Number One 
told. 

After landing, the two made 
their way over the soft sand 
and up the slope into the 
wood. For a time they followed 
what seemed to be a path, 
but this gradually petered out, 
and they had to force their 
way through the undergrowth, 
making a noise, they felt, like 
a couple of startled elephants, 
especially when they got mixed 
up with some old barbed wire. 
Eventually they were through, 


though somewhat damaged, and 


came out into the open. The 
1.0. had been given the general 
direction of the villa, stated 
to be about a mile inland, 
standing in its own grounds 
on a plateau overlooking the 
bay. They set off across broken 
ground which after about twenty 
minutes brought them into culti- 
vated land. Here they made 
better time until the I.0., who 
was leading over a fence, landed 
with a shattering din in a 
shallow pit apparently full of 
tin cans. ‘“ Hell!” said the 
First Lieutenant, ‘‘ that’s torn 
it ’—as all the dogs in Russia 
began to bark. They sprinted 
across a field, and the shouting 
and the fury were left behind ; 
apparently nobody was after 
them, and they came on 4 
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track which seemed to lead in 
the right direction. 

The track led into a fairly 
good road, and before long a 
house, which they hoped was 
their destination, loomed up 
over a clump of bushes. “ This 
should be it, I think,” remarked 
the 1.0. as they turned into 
the driveway. The house was 
ablaze with lights, and as the 
couple approached the front 
door they became aware of an 
atrocious shindy issuing from 
the open windows. ‘“ Sounds 
as if we were going to get a 
rousing reception,” said the First 
Lieutenant. He rang the bell, 
but as no one paid any atten- 
tion he pushed open the front 
door, and, followed by the I.0O., 
entered the hall. The noise 
was coming from a room on 
the right, which appeared to 
be very full of an extremely 
convivial gathering. In _ the 
centre there was a party of 
Cossacks singing with fine 
abandon to the accompaniment 
of two accordions, operating 
entirely independently of each 
other. Another group farther 
down the room, aided by several 
balalaikas, was making a deter- 
mined effort to overcome the 
glee party. Several couples were 
trying to dance to a piano 
played by a dishevelled citizen 
in some sort of trance, and 
their progress was made no 
easier by an extraordinary figure 
that kept darting between «4 
refreshment table and the piano, 
regardless of the havoc he caused 
in his passage. This apparition 
resolved itself into a priest of 
the Orthodox Church, wearing 

! 
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that hat which resembles an 
upturned flower- pot, and a 
greasy cassock over a dirty 
white frock. With long, matted 
locks and a face practically 
covered with a bush of grey 
hair he had the appearance of 
an elderly orang-outang. 

The arrival of the two British 
officers at first passed unnoticed, 
until a distinguished-looking old 
man, with a white beard parted 
in the middle, suddenly caught 
sight of them and came over 
to greet them, at the same 
time shouting a surprisingly 
ringing command which had 
the effect of subduing the tumult. 
He introduced himself in French 
as the master of the house, and 
cordially invited them to join 
the party. They explained their 
errand, whereupon their host 
admitted that he was the uncle 
of the Mademoiselle Tamara 
they were seeking, and succeeded 
in producing her from the throng. 

‘““ What was she like?” put 
in the Skipper. “Oh, very 
nice,” replied the First Lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘charming ; spoke very 
good English, too, fortunately 
—dark, with a most striking 
pair of green eyes; struck me 
as very intelligent and capable. 
The celebration was apparently 
her birthday party, and she 
was quite firm about not break- 
ing it up: said she was quite 
agreeable to being taken away 
in the ship, but that nothing 
would induce her to do a cross- 
country race with us. No, but 
she would embark from the 
town quay if we would have a 
boat in for her about noon 
tomorrow.” 
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“Did you emphasise the un- 
obtrusive side of the picture?” 

“Oh yes, sir; but she didn’t 
seem the least impressed, and 
the party got going again at 
once. Two of the Cossacks 
started up a double-knee-bend 
dance, with everyone clapping 
and shooting pistols into the 
ceiling; and the vodka cir- 
culated at some speed; _ it 
probably still is. We thought 
we'd better up-anchor while 
the going was good, and managed 
to break away in a comparative 
lull. By that time the host 
was in a huddle with himself 
in @ corner, but Tamara was 
still merry and bright and she 
saw us off in good order. 

‘We made our way back 
without any trouble, until we 
came out of the wood. Then 
those hombres started running 
along the beach to try and cut 
us off from the boat, firing 
their muskets from the hip as 
they came—highly dangerous ! 
We'd have been beaten on the 
post, too, if the 1.0. hadn’t had 
the brain-wave of tossing out 
a handful of rouble notes, and 
we nipped into the boat while 
the hunt stopped to pick them 
up; very bright, that was.” 

“Well,” said the Skipper, 
“T think we may as well call 
it a day. We'll get under 
way after breakfast and anchor 
off the town in a decent and 
orderly manner. By the way, 
Number One, what was the 
uncle’s name ? ” 

“TI didn’t get it, sir, and 
all the I.0. can remember was 
that it sounded like wrenching 
the side off a box!” 
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The night passed unevent- 
fully; there were no alarms 
or excursions, and no mines 
went up. The destroyer got 
under way in the morning and 
proceeded up to the head of 
the bay, dropping her anchor 
close off the town pier. 

While the 1.0. was ashore 
collecting Mademoiselle Tamara, 
the Skipper and Number One 
walked up and down the quarter- 
deck awaiting their return. 
“You know, Number One,” 
said the Skipper, ‘‘ judging from 
the assembled multitude it looks 
as if our heroine was going to 
have a rousing send-off. I 
always knew my idea of the 
ship’s company football match 
was right; pity you couldn’t 
induce her to come back with 
you last night. Did you gather 
what she thought of the whole 
set-up ? ” 

“She thought it was a good 
idea that she should be removed ; 
she knew for a fact that the 
General commanding this area 
had sold out to the Bolsheviks. 
And she said she was certain 
to be high up on their execu- 
tion list, being thoroughly com- 
promised by her activities for 
our Intelligence Service. She 
seemed pretty fed up about 
that really ; struck me as having 
a very realistic outlook on that 
subject ; said she was convinced 
now that our Government were 
only half-hearted in their help 
and were getting ready to rat 
on the forces of what she called 
civilised society ; consequently 
her usefulness was over anyway.” 

‘““T surmise she’s not far 
wrong at that, either. You 





know the whole show has been 
@ monstrous muddle, Number 
One; a few months ago a 
judicious supply of our surplus 
war material to Denikin would 
have restored civilisation, with 
that politically beloved but in- 
tolerably overworked adjective 
‘democratic’ attached to it. 
Now, the Volunteer Army have 
completely lost heart ; the men 
aren’t fighting and the officers, 
generally speaking, are no good 
any more. The women are 
worth the lot of them put 
together; full of guts; re- 
member those nurses at Yalta 
on the lighters with the wounded 
that were towed across from the 
Caucasus ? I believe this revolu- 
tion could have been scotched 
right away if we'd had the 
political guts to do it. Now 
it’s too late, and we and the 
rest of the world are going to 
suffer for it in the future. 
Hullo! this looks like something 
happening ashore.” 

A tremendous racket had 
started on the quay. In addi- 
tion to the vociferations of a 
growing crowd, a military band 
had broken out in full blast. 
The “ .monstration heralded the 
approach of several droshkies 
galloping along the water-front. 

“Good Lord! the LO. is 
doing it in style; might be the 
Lord Mayor’s procession.” 

** Well, thank goodness he’s 
sorting them out, sir; there’s 
only the girl getting into the 
boat with him. I imagine the 
rest of the outfit are relatives 
come down to see her off. 
The uncle is the Civil Governor, 
by the way, and I presume 
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that accounts for the general 
hurrah party.” 

‘‘ Well, nothing like letting 
the whole of Russia into our 
little secret,” laughed the 
Skipper. “Stand by to up- 
anchor, Number One, as soon 
as the boat is hoisted.” 

When she came over the side 
Mademoiselle Tamara greeted 
the Skipper: ‘‘ Well, Captain, 
here I am!” 

“T am delighted to welcome 
you on board,” replied the 
Skipper. “I must go up on 
the bridge now to get under 
way, but I dare say you would 
like to stay on deck to wave 
your farewells as we leave. 
The Intelligence Officer will look 
after you.” 

‘“* Thank you very much ; and 
thank you also because this is 


the second time you save my life: 
the first time was in Berdiansk 
some months ago. But I will tell 
you that story another time.” 
“Oh,” said the Skipper, “I 


am only too glad we have 
been of service, Ma’moiselle. 
I shall look forward to hearing 
that story. And now to make 
our ‘ unobtrusive departure.’ ” 

As soon as they were under 
way and a course had been 
set, the Skipper returned to 
the wardroom. 

“Now,” he said to Mlle. 
Tamara, ‘‘let’s hear what 
happened to you at Berdiansk.”’ 

‘** Well,” she replied, ‘‘ we had 
been making our way south 
escaping from the Reds. There 
were my old nurse and my 
young sister with me; we were 
all dressed as peasants, and we 
had had a terrible time. When 
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we got to Berdiansk I left 
them in hiding and went into 
the town to see if the Bolsheviks 
were still there ; and they were, 
of course. I wanted to try 
and get on to a boat going 
across to Taganrog, where we 
should be safe; but I knew 
we must have a permit, so 
there was no way but to go 
to the Commissar’s office. I 
did not know my way, but 
I found a droshky which took 
me there. The Red guards 
at the door did not stop me, 
and I just walked in. He was 
« bad-looking man, the Com- 
missar; very bad; and when 
he asked for my papers I 
was very much afraid, because 
I have no papers. I told him 
a story about my mother who 
was in Taganrog, but I do 
not think he believed me. I 
think he was just going to 
have me arrested when your 
ship began to shoot, and there 
was much confusion and shout- 
ing. A shell hit just outside 
the office, and the Commissar 
and all the others they rushed 
down to the cellar. So I took 
one of the passes from the 
table and stamped it with the 
Commissar’s stamp, and then 
I ran out. You would have 
laughed to see those beasts 
the way they scuttled like rabbits 
when you shoot. They had 
much fear. And do you know? 
the droshky was no longer out- 
side the door. No. It was 
all in little pieces and the 
driver and the horse. Your 
shell had smashed them all. 
So I ran and I found my old 
nurse and my young sister where 
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I had left them, and we found 
® boat and we got away. But 
if you had not shot from your 
ship, the Commissar he would 
have shot me, 80 you see you 
saved my life, and my old nurse 
and my little sister, so I am so 
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happy now to be able to thank 
you.” 

** Well,” said the Skipper later, 
“T reckon that was a damn good 
effort on her part, don’t you? 
I feel we might crack a bottle to 
celebrate the happy ending.” 


Il, CLARET. 


‘““ NUMBER One,” said the 
Captain, “‘ we do want a couple 
of small, low occasional tables 
in this Mess, and I think a 
decent-sized cask, sawn in half 
round the bilge, would fill the 
bill; don’t you?” ‘ Yes, sir,” 
I answered; “a very good idea 
indeed.” ‘Then see what you 
can do about it.” And that was 


the beginning of this adventure. 
This somewhat abrupt con- 
versation took place one evening 


after dinner in the wardroom 
of a destroyer which, for the 
purpose of this story, shall be 
rechristened H.M.S. Tavy. It 
had been a fine, calm spring 
day in the year of grace 1913, 
before the shadows of the First 
World War clouded our peaceful 
and prosperous land. We were 
lying between our buoys at 
Harwich in company with the 
remainder of the flotilla, and 
the Captain and I were sitting 
in comfortable leather armchairs 
—made all the more comfortable 
because we had had two inches 
of wood cut off the back legs— 
and we were having a whisky- 
and-soda together, parking our 
tumblers on the deck. 

Now, a suitable type of cask 
for the use to which the Captain 
intended to put it was none 





too easy to come by without 
going to some considerable ex- 
pense, and I was not prepared 
to disburse very much out of 
my slender pay on mere furni- 
ture. Nevertheless, on the next 
make -and- mend afternoon I 
went ashore to investigate the 
resources of the many pubs in 
Harwich which, in those pip'ng 
times, were open all day. I 
scoured the whole town, having 
to “have one,” if only for 
form’s sake, with the landlord 
of each pub visited. It was 
a long and dreary business 
after my first half-dozen calls, 
and in the end, having drawn 
blank, I returned to my ship 
feeling somewhat dispirited and 
a trifle unsteady. 

That same evening, as I was 
telling the Captain of my vain 
quest, a signal was received 
from Captain ‘ D.’ to the effect 
that we and our opposite number, 
the Torridge, were to proceed to 
sea early on the following morn- 
ing to a specified area north of 
the Thames estuary, where we 
were to search for a practice 
torpedo lost there by the Arve— 
one of our flotilla—during an 
exercise. For the benefit of 
the layman let me remark here 
that practice torpedoes are in- 
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nocuous and that, at the end 
of a “ run,”’ they float vertically 
with their red- painted noses 
sticking some feet out of the 
water. Ourselves and Torridge 
were to remain in the area, 
anchoring at night, until either 
the torpedo had been recovered 
or a three-day search had been 
completed. 

On arrival in the area we, 
as Senior Officer, told the Tor- 
ridge to comb one particular 
section of it while we did like- 
wise in an adjacent section. At 
mid-day we were to anchor so 
that a8 many men as possible 
in our respective ships’ com- 
panies would be able to enjoy 
their dinner-hour in comparative 
peace. It was after lunch that 


day, while we were still lying 
at anchor, with the Torridge 


about a mile away on our 
starboard beam, that I went 
up on to the after “ band- 
stand ’’—a colloquialism for the 
after gun-platform—to smoke a 
cigarette before we should have 
to prepare for getting under 
way. The weather was gloriously 
sunny, there was no wind, and 
the sea was like a sheet of glass. 

1 was idly scanning the horizon, 
hoping I might spot the red 
collision-head of the Ave’s lost 
torpedo, when I noticed some- 
thing floating about three cables 
away on our port quarter. 
Having nipped below to fetch 
my binoculars I had a closer 
look. It appeared to be a large 
cask, covered with green sea- 
weed, floating awash. This 
seemed good! I went down 
to the wardroom, told the 
Captain about it, and asked 
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his permission to call away a 
boat to get hold of the cask— 
should it prove to be such. 
‘“ Yes, Number One, you can 
if you wish,” and then, looking 
at his watch, the Captain con- 
tinued, “ But we haven’t got 
too much time left, so the 
boat’s crew will have to get 
a bit of a move on.” 

The whaler was called away : 
soon it was back alongside 
under the port torpedo davit 
with a very large water-logged 
cask in tow, which was quickly 
hoisted inboard and lashed to the 
after end of the funnel casing. 

Since there was still time 
before the hands were due to 
be piped to their stations for 
weighing, I sent for the Torpedo 
Coxswain to broach the cask 
and to collect a specimen of its 
contents into one of his copper 
rum measures. The men on 
the upper deck took great 
interest in this and clustered 
round. ‘Blimey! Coo-er!” 
was the chorus (we were a 
Chatham ship) as a clear red 
liquid with a pronounced vinous 
aroma issued from the cask. 
I examined the ruby-coloured 
liquid carefully. It looked good 
and its smell was very fragrant. 

Then, ‘‘ Chief!” I hailed down 
the engine-room hatch, “ can 
you come up here for a minute, 
with a test-tube and some silver 
nitrate? I want you to test 
something for salinity.’ Up 
came our Engineer Officer and 
duly carried out the test. There 
being no characteristic white 
cloud to betray the presence 
of the slightest trace of salt, I 
put the Coxswain’s rum measure 
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to my lips and took a sip. Ye 
gods! it was indeed nectar 
that I tasted. I judged it to 
be a vintage claret. 

I ran down to the wardroom. 
“ Captain, sir,” I called to the 
semi-comatose officer sunk deep 
in the armchair with his legs 
stretched straight out before 
him, “I’ve got a cask on the 
upper deck containing, I should 
think, about a hundred gallons 
of pretty good claret. Would 
you come up and look at it? 
And might I suggest that you 
bring a glass with you?” The 
Captain was out of his chair 
in a matter of seconds. On his 


way out of the Mess he seized a 
tumbler from the sideboard, and 
I followed him up towards the 
cask, which was still surrounded 
by an admiring group of sailors. 

The Captain, who was quite 


@ connoisseur of good wine, 
smacked his lips after his first 
taste, and, with a twinkle in 
his eye, said to me, “ By Jove! 
Number One, you’ve got some- 
thing here all right!” At that 
moment a signalman from the 
bridge arrived aft to report 
that he had seen another cask 
about six cables off our port 
bow. ‘‘ Come on, Number One,” 
said the Captain, going for’ard, 
glass in hand, “ up - anchor. 
We'll pick up that one too.” 

We got under way, quite 
forgetting in our haste to signal 
our intentions to the Torridge. 
It was not surprising, therefore, 
that as soon as she saw us 
moving she signalled, ‘*‘ What 
are you doing?” ‘“ Make to 
Torridge,” ordered the Captain, 
** Am picking up claret.’ ” 
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As we approached the newly 
sighted cask we noticed the 
Torridge herself getting under 
way. ‘* Make to Torridge again,” 
ordered the Captain once more, 
““ What are you doing?” Back 
came the reply on the instant, 
“Same as you!” And s80, 
for the whole of the rest of 
that warm, delightful spring 
afternoon, two destroyers of His 
Majesty’s Fleet exercised them- 
selves independently salving 
casks of claret, what time 
weather eyes were kept lifting 
for a sight of the Ave’s missing 
torpedo. 

About two hours before sun- 
set [ had to report to the 
Captain that we could take in 
no more casks; there was no 
space left on deck. We made 
to Torridge, therefore, “‘ Propose 
to return to harbour. Take 
station astern. Speed twelve 
knots,” and we went home 
leaving dozens of casks behind 
us, all floating awash. I fixed 
their positions by the land. 

As we passed the St Hubert— 
our parent ship—on our way 
up-harbour, Captain ‘ D.’ made 
to us, “ What have you got 
on your upper deck ? ” to which 
we replied laconically with the 
one word, “ Claret.’”’ Here let 
me add that the Tavy and 
Torridge were, between them, 
carrying upwards of two thou- 
sand eight hundred gallons of 
wine, and that they were very 
small destroyers compared with 
the giants of today. 

No sooner had we secured 
to our buoys than a further 
signal was received from Captain 
‘D.’ It said, “ Captain repair 
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on board.” Since it was yet 
a little while before sunset, 
my Captain donned his frock- 
coat and sword, and, with 
pennant flying in the bows of 
our only whaler, made his way 
over to the St Hubert. On 
his return to the ship he said 
not a word, and strode towards 
the hatchway leading to the 
cabin flat. But his feelings 
could be judged by the sound 
of his stentorian voice, tinged 
with bitterness, echoing up- 
wards, ‘‘ Steward, a very large 
whisky-and-soda ! ” 

Giving my commanding officer 
sufficient time to imbibe his 
solace and to recover his com- 
posure, I went below, to be 
greeted by the words, ‘* Hell’s 
bells! We're in the cart all 
right now, Number One!” 
‘* What’s happened, sir?” I in- 
quired respectfully. ‘* What’s 
happened?” he retorted in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘ what’s happened ? 
Why ; the purple balloon’s gone 
up over us coming back like 
this, without signal; acting 
‘ high-handed,’ and all the rest 
of it. Number One, our name 
is mud— MUD! I am in 
disgrace. We've got to go 
alongside Parkestone Quay at 
crack of dawn tomorrow, to- 
gether with Torridge, to unload 
our ruddy deck cargo and then 
proceed forthwith to sea and 
continue the search for that 
blistering ‘mouldy.’ But all 
that is nothing compared with 
what ‘ D.’ said tome! Steward, 
tell the Quartermaster to send a 
signalman down here.” 

Signalled orders were dictated 
and passed to the Torridge. 
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After that, the Oaptain called 
for another large whisky-and- 
soda for himself, and one for 
me as well, and said, ‘‘ Number 
One, tell me how much of 
that perishing stuff have we 
got on the upper deck, and 
how long do you suppose it 
will take to unload, assuming 
that we can get the use of a 
crane?” I did a bit of quick 
thinking. ‘“ Well, sir, eight one- 
hundred-gallon casks each side 
—sixteen altogether. Say, five 
minutes per cask. That’s one 
hour and twenty minutes. Let’s 
call it an hour and a half all 
told.” ‘‘ Very good,” said the 
Captain, ‘‘ make it so.’’ Then, 
“I’m going to shift into plain 
clothes now and go ashore to 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the Great Eastern 


Railway Company. I shall want 
a boat alongside for me in a 
quarter of an hour’s time.” 


“Ay, ay, sir,” was my reply, 
and away I went to have the 
night boat’s crew mustered and 
to see to other things before 
it got dark. 

When I went below to report 
the boat alongside the Captain 
said, ‘‘ Sit down, Number One, 
I’ve got a proposition to make 
to you. As we can’t ourselves 
pick up any more casks I 
intend to charter privately, to- 
night, a small tug to go out 
tomorrow to collect what she 
can, for us—not the Admiralty 
—and want to know whether 
you’d come in on this with 
me for a share, say, a fiver.” 
I said that I would be willing 
to take a chance, then asked if 
he would mind waiting a few 
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minutes while I went up to 
the chart-house to work out 
where the tidal streams would 
have carried the casks by 8 A.M. 
the next day. This little job 
did not take long, and I was 
soon back in the wardroom 
with the position written on 
a slip of paper. Armed with 
this information the Captain 
left the ship; but, just before 
going over the side, he whispered 
to me, “ We'll keep one cask 
back. See what you can do 
about stowing the contents ; 
and when the damn _ thing’s 
dry, ‘shake’ it!” 

That evening, with the assist- 
ance of the Coxswain and the 
Wardroom Steward, I had every 
single empty bottle and rum- 
jar in the ship, as well as every 
barrico, filled up with claret. 
But, even so, there were lash- 
ings more of the wine still 
left in that cask. So, flinging 
decorum to the winds, I had 
a mess-deck drinking-water tank 
drained, filled up with what was 
left of the claret, and padlocked. 
This last action was prompted 
by @ subconscious thought that, 
eventually, the Captain might 
see fit to authorise an occasional 
issue to the ship’s company. 
The cask was then “ shaken ” 
and the staves and hoops stowed 
below in the tiller flat. In its 
original state it would have 
been much too big to strike 
down a destroyer’s round hatch. 

By the time the Captain 
had returned on board, the 
barometer had fallen appreci- 
ably and rapidly, and a moderate 
wind had sprung up from the 
north-east. We did not worry 
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overmuch about this, but I 
gave orders for the Quarter- 
master to report to me the 
state of the weather at two- 
hourly intervals during the night. 
By about 4 A.M., when we were 
raising steam, the glass had 
fallen a lot more and the wind 
was blowing quite strongly. 

When we got alongside Parke- 
stone Quay, under a crane, 
and had begun discharging our 
upper-deck cargo, we were told 
by signal from Captain ‘ D.’ 
that, owing to the state of 
the weather, our search for 
the lost torpedo was cancelled 
and that, upon completion of 
our unloading, we were to return 
to our buoys. And so when 
the Torridge and ourselves had 
filled five railway trucks we 
shoved off and remoored. 

The chartered tug could not 
sail that day, so we called off 
our private salvage operation 
and concocted our official report 
of proceedings. Some weeks 
afterwards we received a com- 
munication from Their Lord- 
ships to the effect that any 
officers and men who had sus- 
tained damage to their clothing 
during this salvage work of ours 
could submit claims for com- 
pensation. Our claims were 
duly submitted and nothing more 
was heard of the matter, at 
least not during the ensuing 
seven months I spent in the 
ship. But for the rest of the 
commission our wardroom wine- 
bills fell to almost zero, and 
we became inordinately popular 
with our flotilla mates; and, 
naturally enough, our twin 
home - made occasional tables 
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henceforth fully justified their 
existence. 

Now, as if a merciful Provi- 
dence had not been kind enough 
to us already, we were soon to 
realise that when she really does 
distribute “ largesse”’ she often 
does it with both hands full. 
This was the way of it, and it 
makes a fitting end to this tale. 

Shortly after the claret 
episode we were detailed for 
Scottish waters, and on this 
trip we were unaccompanied. 
During the afternoon watch, 
which I kept, on our second 
day out, while we were off the 
Northumbrian coast, I sighted 
a small floating object nearly 
a mile away on our starboard 
bow. Again, the weather was 
perfect and the sea a flat calm. 
Out of sheer curiosity I altered 
course to close the object for 
a better inspection. Bless me 
if it wasn’t another cask, though 
much smaller than the one I had 
first seen off the mouth of the 
Thames. 

Now my Captain, an efficient 
seaman and a kindly man withal, 
had never once interfered with 
me on Service matters, and so 
as a result of the latitude I 
had been allowed I felt free 
to use my own discretion in 
certain exigencies. Here was 
a case in point. Should I 
report to him and _ suggest 
stopping the ship to pick up 
the cask, or should I act on 
my own initiative and recover 
it without further ado, allow- 
ing him to continue his afternoon 
“caulk”? on his bunk undis- 
turbed. I decided upon the 
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latter alternative. An idea came 
to me. Why not exercise the 
sea-boat’s crew of the watch. 
With this subsidiary motive at 
the back of my mind, and 
after warning the engine-room, 
I had the boat called away. 
Within ten minutes of slipping 
the starboard sea-boat she was 
once more at her davit-heads, 
the cask inboard, and the ship 
back on her course. When I 
came off watch at 4 Pm. I 
had the cask brought down 
to the wardroom. As far as 
I can remember, it held about 
eighteen gallons. And it was 
full. This time the Coxswain’s 
services were not required, for 
the Wardroom Steward was able 
to take a sample of the contents 
unaided; and the sample he 


drew off was Scotch whisky ! 


When the Captain came into 
the Mess to have his tea he 
could scarcely believe his eyes ; 
and from that moment onwards 
gave me more latitude than 
ever. Needless to say, we did 
not report that find. 

It was over a year later, 
in the autumn of 1914, while 
serving as First Lieutenant of 
@ destroyer in the Dover Patrol, 
that I received an Admiralty 
credit for something like thirty 
shillings on account of damage 
to clothing sustained during 
salvage operations. This princely 
sum nearly covered the cost of 
a pair of new uniform trousers, 
which “went for six” very 
shortly afterwards when a 
German shell fired from a 
Belgian coast battery passed 
clean through my cabin. 
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BY ROBERT MORRISON, 


“ People are so much more interesting than places. . . .” 


It was pleasant once more 
to be in France, even though 
the edge of enjoyment was 
dulled by the thought that 
my presence was transitory and 
the duration of my passage not 
likely to exceed twenty - four 
hours. I stepped down the 
gangway and landed in Calais. 

The customs’ examination 
was conducted amid the usual 
depressing furnishings of caa- 
tionary placards and rickety 
trestles, and in that familiar 
atmosphere of fish, tobacco that 
cannot decide whether to suggest 


the harem or the stables, and 


impassive, much - moustached 
officialdom. I had only a brief- 
case ; my two trunks, registered 
through to Marseilles, having 
vanished I knew not where. 
“ Rien @ déclarer!” The trav- 
eller in the straw hat—I had 
not seen a straw hat for many 
years—with the large American 
Express ticket protruding from 
the band as though he were a 
bargain at a sale, was having 
a little trouble, something to 
do with long packages of Chester- 
field cigarettes. Any who have 
survived even experimental in- 
dulgence in French tobacco 
would imagine that travellers 
arriving at the ports with British 
or American brands would be 
greeted as benefactors, but I 
have observed that this view 


is not shared by the douaniers. 
They ordered the opening of 
yet another suitcase, one which 
bore the interesting hotel label, 
“The Tutmiler (Fireproof), Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Coleman J. 
Hudson, Manager,” and I was 
led to wonder whether the 
unfortunate amateur smuggler 
had been in the habit of 
patronising fire-resistant inns so 
that he could indulge in the 
abominable practice of smoking 
in bed without the attendant 
risks. I callously passed by 
the protesting American, gaily 
swung my liberating chalk-mark, 
and departed to seek my reserva- 
tion in the waiting express. 

We reached Paris after a 
journey executed with charac- 
teristic élan (the engine-driver 
was an artist at junctions), 
and trundled and lurched round 
the Ceinture line from Nord 
to the Gare de Lyon. There 
was no élan whatever about 
this stage. I left the train 
to dine lightly at the station, 
and I was able to assist a 
small, elderly Englishwoman in 
grey tweeds who appeared to 
have no French. It is strange 
how every focal point in 
Europe’s system of communi- 
cations seemed always to be 
furnished with at least one, 
small, tired, helpless, and elderly 
Englishwoman. Mark Twain, I 
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remember, advanced the interest- 
ing theory that the astute but 
perfidious English, those masters 
of diplomacy, regularly employed 
side-whiskered gentlemen and 
horse-faced ladies in loud checks 
to show themselves with their 
veils, alpenstocks, and guide- 
books about the principal 
capitals and spas, with the 
sinister purpose of fostering the 
belief that we were a stupid 
and harmless race, sheep in 
the fox-ridden continental 
pastures. Perhaps in our day 
the British Council has taken 
over the task, and economically 
combining philanthropy with 
cunning, delegates to retired 


governesses and decayed gentle- 
women (horrid phrase !) the duty 
of deceiving the chancelleries of 
Europe. 


I have no doubt that 
even now, whenever the Moscow 
veto lowers democratic hopes, 
one will be sure to hear of a 
pathetic and confiding English- 
woman in the eastern sector of 
Berlin fumbling for her purse 
and dropping her passport as 
she tells the escorting Russian 
soldiery all about her late father, 
the archdeacon. 

I left the little creature to 
her cold ham, roll-and-butter 
and tea (a remarkably pale 
fluid, but she refused my advice 
to have coffee or wine), and 
found that I had to search the 
platforms for my carriage, which 
had been mysteriously shunted 
into the smoky gloom. I found 
it after much questioning of 
officials, who shrugged their 
shoulders and gesticulated in a 
variety of wrong directions. 

For the night journey to 
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Marseilles I shared a compart- 
ment with a dapper Frenchman, 
who retired to the privacy of 
the toilette in order to disrobe, 
and who reappeared after a long 
absence in bright-blue frogged 
pyjamas and an aroma of violets. 
His discarded clothing was neatly 
folded, and I was quite dis- 
appointed at not being vouch- 
safed a glimpse of his underwear, 
which I felt might not have 
been without interest. We did 
not converse, but successfully 
made our dispositions sema- 
phorically by means of slight 
movements of the eyebrows 
and the alternate use of the 
‘“‘M’sieur”’ interrogatory and 
the ‘‘ M’sieur” acquiescent. 
Thus we agreed not to open the 
windows (When in Rome... .), 
but we did turn off the 
heat. This, I thought, was 
® most noble Gallic gesture 
to the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
eccentricity. We switched off 
the light (M’sieur? ... M’sieur! 
. . . Click!) and assumed atti- 
tudes of repose on our respective 
couches. The operation of the 
lever falsely stated to control 
the temperature had no apparent 
effect. I believe my companion 
had known this beforehand. 
Throughout the very long night 
curiously modulated sounds 
emanated from beneath my 
bunk, as though the space were 
populated not by coils of dusty 
pipes but by a ceilidh or witena- 
gemot of exceedingly voluble 
elves with a fondness for Grieg 
themes. They glugged and 
throbbled and blew sirens, and 
sometimes hammered on tinny 
anvils. More than once a python 
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hissed angrily, but no one took 
any notice. I drowsed fitfully, 
wooing slumber by paying close 
attention to the clickety-click- 
ing of the bogeys over the rail 
joints, but the descent into 
oblivion was always arrested 
by the frenzied clatter of our 
passage over a junction or the 
thunderous crossing of a bridge. 
My companion snored thinly in 
@ nasal tenor, unfortunately in 
discord with the orchestral bub- 
blings below. I slept lightly 
for a space, and struggled to 
reluctant life at Avignon. I 
remembered a bit of Stevenson : 
“. . . houseless men, who have 
lain down with the fowls, open 
their dim eyes and behold the 
beauty of the night.” I felt 
as though I had lain down 
with the fowls. I opened my 
dim eyes, but all I beheld was a 


horizontal Frenchman in bright- 


blue pyjamas. 
® sharp revulsion. 
We exchanged “ bon jours,” 
but the jour was still very far 
from bon. After a wash and 
an erratic shave I felt a little 
better and less like the fellow 
lodger of the poultry. After 
a whole glass of cold Perrier 
[I became almost human; and 
when breakfast was over, a8 we 
approached the bold cliffs and 
hills and inlets and the white 
waves and salty airs of the 
coast, I decided that, after all, 
life was not something better 
terminated, and that even night 
journeys on French trains must 
come to an end, especially when 
the alternative was to plunge 
gloriously into the vivid blue 
of the Mediterranean. The 


I experienced 
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driver’s élan stopped short 
of this extreme expression of 
temperament, and with much 
snorting and the expulsion of 
triumphant clouds of steam we 
drew into the station at Mar- 
seilles at half-past seven. With 
my azure-and-violet friend I ex- 
changed “ Monsieurs,” and we 
parted as we had journeyed, 
like gentlemen. 

An agent of the Messageries 
Maritimes was waiting at the 
barrier, and I was delighted 
to permit him to perform all 
the tiresome formalities con- 
nected with the further move- 
ment of my baggage, which 
was still invisible. We were 
very trusting in those bad old 
days when there was so much 
more Liberté and not so much 
Egalité about life. I observed 
that a small, tired - looking, 
elderly Englishwoman had al- 
ready attached herself to him, 
obviously nervous about letting 
him out of her sight. Moth- 
like, she fluttered aimlessly about 
the brisk flame of his efficiency. 
There was plenty of time, so 
[ elected to leave the party he 
had gathered for his autobus 
and strolled down from the 
station into the city of Mar- 
seilles, a famed hot-bed of vice 
and of illicit trades that I had 
not hitherto visited. I kept 
my eyes open, the tablets of my 
memory ready to receive their 
impressions, and I kept, too, 
a tight grip upon the handle 
of my brief-case. I was not, 
I may say, armed. 

How agreeable it was to walk 
at ease and without earnest 
purpose in the streets of a 
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French town in the earlier howrs 
of the morning! Is it still? 
It is so many years now since 
I experienced that pleasure, 
complacently watching the first 
commercial travellers hurrying 
to or from the station, return- 
ing the “bon jour” of the 
aproned porter busy at the 
brass door-handles, buying a 
peach from the chubby-faced 
peasant woman behind a market 
stall, leaning over the parapet 
of a canal bridge to watch a 
barge pass beneath, dallying 
over petit déjewner under a 
striped awning. It was 
pleasant even in Marseilles, and 
I savoured to the full the 
spectacle of other people setting 
about the day’s tasks—a pleasure 
coloured by the thought that 
many of the hurrying figures 
were in all probability prac- 


titioners of vice on their way 


home after a night’s work. 
There was a smell of coffee 
in the air, too good to resist, 
and I took a seat beside the 
boxes of flowers in a bright 
little café. I had coffee, and 
not only coffee but a dish of 
enlivening shrimps and crisp, 
crusty rolls. This was very 
much better than the inter- 
national breakfast I had con- 
sumed on the train, and although 
[ was certainly in no need of 
nourishment I continued to eat 
shrimps and rolls with the 
greatest good humour. “I can 
resist anything,’ remarked Oscar 
Wilde, ‘‘ except temptation.” 
Me, I cannot resist shrimps 
—or cherries. 

I bought a newspaper from 
a slouching man with a cigarette 
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behind his ear and an enormous 
peak to his cap, but the principal 
article on the smudgy expanse 
of the front page was devoted 
to a description of a fire in 
which several unfortunates had 
been charbonisés; and on fine 
mornings, while eating shrimps, 
I am never in that state of 
black despair so necessary to 
the appreciation of the higher 
French journalism. I put down 
the morbid sheet and looked 
about me, studying the life 
of the city. On the opposite 
side of the street two plump 
men with pasty faces, in black 
suits and black hats, were talk- 
ing. White slavers, I guessed. 
In my own café a very thin 
sallow man, also in a black 
suit and hat, was partly con- 
cealed behind a newspaper, from 
round the side of which one 
eye occasionally shot a cold 
glance in my direction. Con- 
fidence-trick man, I wondered. 
A caped gendarme passed by, 
swinging a baton; he nodded 
expressionlessly to a large man 
with double chins, both un- 
shaven, in a black suit and 
hat. Plain clothes, of course ; 
perhaps the place was being 
watched. A shabby waiter in 
@ white apron, but not in a 
black hat, sidled towards my 
table and slipped a rectangle 
of card into a tarnished holder. 
Addresses of fences, a tariff of 
drugs ...? No, it was the 
day’s menu. Sated with so much 
excitement I paid the reckoning, 
hailed a taxi, and departed for 
the security of the ship. 

At lunch the head steward 
seated me with the only other 
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Britons travelling first, and we 
introduced ourselves. Mr Crosby 
was rosy of cheek and very 
cleanly shaven, and prominent 
eyes twinkled over chubby bulges 
from behind large round spec- 
tacles. His light-brown hair— 
I placed him as a good fifty— 
was probably dyed. His manner 
was urbane, and a professional 
smile was @ permanent feature 
of his expression, like that of 
® bishop at a bazaar. I did 
not, however, know his pro- 
fession. Mr Warburton was 
lean, dark, silent, and under 
forty; he was far below the 
level of loquacity necessary in 
the equipment of one engaged 
in commerce, and my mental 
docketing was ‘‘ machine tools.” 
The worldly-wise Crosby led the 
conversation with smooth ease. 
He was, he regretted, to leave 
us at Alexandria, but War- 
burton and I, he elicited, were 
to be fellow travellers all the 
way to Baghdad, whence War- 
burton was going even farther, 
into Persia. 
“You are, 


I take it, in 
Oil? ” inquired Crosby in tones 
appropriately oily. 

“ee Umm ! ” 

Crosby addressed himself to 
his fillet for a moment. 


““T remember once. . .,”’ he 
resumed; ‘“‘ by the way, have 
you ever met John Cadman ?”’ 

“ Umm—no.” 

*“Ah-h-h!” He looked up. 
‘** For shipboard, excellent meat, 
quite excellent. M-m-m! As 
I was saying .. .” 

And through the sweet, the 
fruits, the cheese, and the coffee 
he told us strange things about 
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the D’Arey concessions, Goul- 
benkian, mergers, territories, and 
of the all-pervading aroma of 
oil in international affairs. War- 
burton sometimes said ‘** Umm,” 
and I said nothing at all, but 
felt as if I had strayed into 
the pages of William Le Queux. 
Or do I mean Oppenheim ? 
During the meal, we found 
when we rose, we had sailed. 
For a ship dignified with 
no fewer than three funnels 
the number of passengers was 
very small (I make no attempt 
to list them—let them appear 
upon their hour), and the voyage 
proceeded in an unusual calm, 
both social and climatic. | 
was pleased to discover that in 
at least one other respect—the 
first being the cuisine—French 
marine practice differed from 
British : we had left port with- 
out the customary complement 
of tea planters. The smart 
British liners on the eastern 
runs invariably carry two or 
more, and it is said that their 
journeyings are encouraged and 
subsidised by the shipping com- 
panies, though this may be 
an exaggeration. They are very 
hearty men, large, powerful 
and persuasive, and they not 
only organise deck games but 
see that they are carried through 
to the bitter end. They are 
addicted to the consumption 
of beer after breakfast, gin 
before lunch, whisky at sun- 
down, and not at all at any 
time to the leaf to whose care 
their working lives are dedicated. 
They are exceedingly trying. 
Pondering the matter, L con- 
cluded that the French have 
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no planters because they do 
not drink tea, or grow no tea 
because they do not breed 
planters. 

After breakfast each day I 
walked round the deck a number 
of times, perversely discovering 
a deep satisfaction in this volun- 
tary indulgence in exercise 
instead of that sense of helpless 
and baffled resentment one ex- 
periences when dragged from 
book or deck-chair by masterful 
planters. It was at this hour 
that I met some of the other 
passengers, and even conversed 
with them—those, that is, who 
did not vanish till mid-day. 
Crosby retired to his cabin, 
having, he said, ‘letters to 
write.”’ Warburton, merely say- 
ing ‘*‘ Umm,” betook himself to 
some secret place on the boat- 
deck with escapist literature. 


Two French army officers, with 


sad, dark faces, disappeared 
below decks, doubtless in order 
to inspect their men’s feet, a 
theory quite plausibly account- 
ing for their gloom. 

On the first morning I met 
Ruth. She was a neat little 
person, with dark hair showing 
grey and an olive complexion, 
and her steps were so short, 
albeit her pace was brisk, that 
I could not help but overtake 
her. We strolled on together. 
She was going to Haifa. Had 
[ been there. No; to Egypt, 
yes, but never before to 
Palestine. Ah! 

“You must see Palestine, 
even if it is only Haifa. It 
is an achievement, and in so 
short a time. The buildings, 
so modern, so clean; the new 
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architecture, the city of the 
future. So! Everywhere you 
will see progress, and develop- 
ment. Oh, it is so heartening, 
my friend, to see the enthusiasm 
of the farmers, their love of 
their homeland. What things 
we shall do in the years to 
come! We shall sweep away 
all the dirt, the misery, the 
inefficiency, and create a new 
nation.” 

1 rather wondered whether 
the indigenous Arabs were the 
farmers who were enthusiastic 
or the inefficiency that was to 
be swept away. (We know 
now, of course.) 

And she told me all about 
the potash and the power- 
station, the harbour, the com- 
munity farms, the oranges and 
grape-fruit, and I said, ‘‘ indeed,” 
and “oh,” and “really,” and 
pondered. 

Of course her name was not 
really Ruth, so far as I knew, 
but I gathered that she had 
spent the earlier part of her 
life amid the alien corn—not 
necessarily weeping. 

The deck steward, a round, 
fat face over a white jacket, 
who seemed to have nothing 
to do except wait for orders 
that never came, told me his 
story. It was very interesting 
at the time, though I am at 
® loss to know why. He was 
a Russian. He had left Russia 
because he did not like the 
Bolsheviki. He was a chemist, 
» pharmaceutical chemist. Alas, 
his diploma was not accepted 
in France. Therefore he was 
&® steward and carried a tray. 
It was very sad. I was touched, 
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and mentally increased his tip. 
But, in sober fact, his life- 
history was really no more 
exciting than that of a Hudders- 
field coal-merchant’s clerk. Still, 
he was Russian. It was very 
mournful and Tolstoyan. 

Inevitably, the inevitable 
happened. I think it was on 
the second evening. I was 
strolling alone in the dusk, 
when suddenly, from the shadows 
of a deckhouse, there materialised 
# small, elderly Englishwoman, 
this time in a dim brown costume. 
It was not the one I had seen 
at Marseilles, who was probably 
placed permanently on station 
duty by the British Council, but 
another. 

She started, and giggled. 

“Oh! Good evening. I—I 
wonder whether you can tell 
me something. Of course, this 
is a French ship, isn’t it? 
That must make it so much 
more difficult.” 

‘“‘ Whatever it is, madam, I 
can only try, and hope to find 
the answer,” I replied, quite 
interested. 

‘“* Well . . . which is the bow, 
and which is the . . . the other 
end of the ship ? ” 

** The bow, madam, is forward, 
or I should say forrard, in 
that direction. The—er—other 
end, the stern, is that way, 
or aft.” 

“Oh! I see. Thank you 
so much. I understand now. 
Aft ... aft... I suppose they 
say the stern is aft because it 
comes after the bow?” 

** That,” I replied, ‘* does seem 
to be a rational explanation.” 

“There,” she said compla- 
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shall 
You 


sure | 
again. 


cently, “I am 
never forget it 


have made it so plain.” 
And vaguely muttering “‘ stern 


... aft. ..after’’ she once more 
dissolved, like the Cheshire cat, 
into the background. Like the 
insubstantial pageant faded she 
left not a rack behind. 

M. le Consul was one im- 
portant passenger I never saw 
on my morning rounds, for he 
evidently did not believe in 
exercise. A middle-aged and 
monocled gallant with an irre- 
sistible moustache and a roving 
eye, he probably kept the curves 
of his figure within bounds by 
the employment of patented 
elastic devices rather than by 
healthful athletics, and he 
rendered himself visible each 
day at apéritif-time with the 
air of a minor royalty and 
drank Pernod. It was in the 
evening that he came into 
his own, for it was not until 
then that the Uncertain Blonde 
emerged from her cabin. 

“That is the type,’ Crosby 
had said, “‘that is described 
as of uncertain age. The 
uncertainty is whether she is 
over forty or under fifty.” 

“That blonde hair is a bit 
uncertain too,’ added War- 
burton, suddenly talkative. 

So we called her the Uncertain 
Blonde, and observed with the 
detached interest of people with 
nothing better to do the progress 
of her friendship with M. le 
Consul. On the second night 
they dined together, and on 
the third there was champagne 
on the table. Crosby, whose 
seat allowed him a full view 
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of the amorous couple, kept 
us informed of events with 
a gentle commentary between 
courses. With the entrée he 
reported a toast, and a touch 
of the hands. After the poulet 
he shook his head and said 
that there was the very devil 
of a lot of glancing over the 
rims of the glasses. He put 
down his coffee cup. 

‘“Ah-hm! <A _ quotation, I 
think. How does it go? 
‘... Summon up the blood... 
da-da, da-da, da-da ... yes. 
Then lend the eye a terrible 
aspect... .’ That fits beauti- 
fully, though Shakespeare prob- 
ably never knew the value of 
a monocle. I wish you could 
see that eye. ‘Now set the 
teeth, and stretch the nostril 
wide....’ What’s next? ‘On, 
on, you noble English.’ No, it 


will have to be, ‘On, on, you 
noble French.’ ”’ 

He flicked a napkin across 
his lips and pushed back his 
chair. 

“*¢ The game’s afoot, Follow 
your spirit and upon this charge 


Cry. ...’ Shall we leave them, 
gentlemen, and cry ‘ brandy’ 
in the bar?” 

We rose. 

“ Pretty blatant, I call it,” 
said the respectable Warburton. 

Crosby smiled his profession- 
ally urbane smile. 

‘** The French,” he said primly, 
* are naturally frank.” 

Crosby also met Ruth, or I 
feel it would be more correct 
to say that Ruth sought out 
Crosby. I gathered that she 
told him about the potash, the 
power-station, the architecture, 
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the past squalor, and the glorious 
future. ... 

“They are all like Demas,” 
he remarked as we leant over 
the rail watching the quays 
of Alexandria drawing nearer. 
** You remember? Demas, who 
stood gentlemanlike over against 
the silver mine, saying, ‘ Ho, 
turn aside hither and I will 
show you a thing.’ It is strange 
what a genius the race has for 
propaganda. Yet the genius 
stops short of telling them that 
propaganda ends in defeating 
its own object. Anyhow, it is 
a complete waste of time their 
trying it on us, who live in the 
Middle East. Better to reserve 
it for woolly Socialists and com- 
fortably remote Americans.” 

Crosby left us in an atmo- 
sphere of mystery, being privi- 
leged to go ashore in a neat 
white launch with a “ police ” 
flag in the company of a greasily 
prosperous Egyptian in a frock- 
coat, and two very smart young 
women of the adventuress type, 
who, he had told us when they 
arrived, were his daughters. 
Warburton said, ‘‘ H’m,” and we 
were not introduced. Warburton 
and I spent the day browsing 
in bookshops and buying Alba- 
tross and Tauchnitz editions 
against the years of our cap- 
tivity. Tired of the endless 
attentions of the innumerable 
boot-blacks we retreated to the 
ship for tea, and late that night 
we sailed. Next morning we 
arrived in Haifa harbour. 

I obtained a pass and went 
ashore in a boat. It was 
amusing to see that the Un- 
certain Blonde was one of the 
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number, but she was landing 
with all her luggage. She was, 
in fact, an immigrant. I won- 
dered what sort of a story 
she had told M. le Consul. 
Ruth I managed to avoid, but 
in the boat I was captured by 
@ young man with a shock of 
black hair and heavy jowls, 
who said his name (I think) 
was Kurscholtz. He was return- 
ing to the “homeland” after 
two years a8 an apprentice in 
an electrical works in Lancashire. 
What, I had never seen Haifa ? 
Ah !—the power-station—the so- 
beautiful buildings—the settle- 
ments—he would be delighted 
to show me round. No, it is 
no trouble. I began to view 
Haifa with an active dislike. 
Nor have I ever learned 
to appreciate this mushroom 
growth. The “new” architec- 


ture is cold, uninviting, charac- 


terless. It reeks of the planner’s 
drawing-board. It is unhuman, 
machine-born. It is an exhibi- 
tion to be gazed upon, but not 
@ town wherein to dwell. It 
is a city without tradition, a 
place without a past, a hearth 
without warmth. Union Jacks 
fluttered here and there, yet 
the atmosphere was coldly alien. 
I thought then that Haifa 
was somehow curiously fitted to 
its purpose—advertisement. I 
spent two hours trying not 
to have my shoes cleaned, this 
occupation, as at Alexandria, 
being a major industry, and 
returned to the civilised sanity 
of the French ship. Twelve 
hours later, in the beauty of 
the early morning, we reached 
Beyrouth. 
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One could, of course, now 
embark upon five pages on 
the contrast presented by these 
neighbour ports, with picturesque 
paragraphs about Beyrouth’s red 
roofs and green shutters, the 
bougainvillea and the cypress, 
the boats and the bathers and 
the bars, about the St George 
and the Lucullus and Tanio’s, 
and the blue mountains rising 
behind the town into the white 
clouds over Broumana. But 
one will not. 

I tipped my friend the deck 
steward. 

“* Mais, m’sieur. .. .” 

He shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, and accepted my tribute. 

“ Alors .. .,” and amidst 
some expression of thanks I 
caught the word, ‘“ pharmacie.”’ 
It was very sad. We parted in 
profound Slav gloom. 

A voice called, “ Passengers 
for Baghdad by Nairn, passengers 
for Baghdad by Nairn.” For a 
moment I hesitated, a lifelong 
aversion to organised parties 
and conducted tours temporarily 
in the ascendant. Then I meekly 
made myself known. So did 
Warburton. So did a small 
female in a black abba. So 
did two loud Englishwomen in 
dark sun-glasses and unsuitable 
clothes. We were expertly 
gathered into a compact group, 
as by a sheep-dog, our luggage 
was plucked from the recesses 
of the ship, and the efficient 
ambassador of the Nairn Brothers 
had us down the ladder, into 
a launch, and through the 
customs before one could say, 
“So this, this is Beyrouth, 
or Berytus, one of the places 
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where St 
dragon.” 
In large American cars we 
were flung madly over the 5000- 
feet altitudes of the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, and dropped 
down into Damascus, a city I 
was profoundly glad to see 
after a hundred minutes of 
mental ferment. In Syrian 
drivers the combination of 
French dash with Asiatic 
fatalism was not in harmony 
with fussy conceptions of road 
behaviour. We hooted an im- 
perious passage along a broad 
boulevard, in the middle of 
which a canalised river ran 
between balustraded walls. As 
we alighted at the door of the 
Omayad Hotel I felt a touch 
on my arm. It was a little, 
elderly Englishwoman. 
** Please—is that 


George slew the 


the 


Abana ? ” she inquired timidly. 
I thought rapidly. Of course. 
Abana and Pharpur, the rivers 


of Damascus. Second Kings. 
But which was this? I hedged. 

“The river of Damascus,” I 
answered solemnly. 

She gazed at the dark waters 
with wide-open eyes. I, too, 
gazed at the uninviting stream, 
and hoped that it had been 
rather less turbid and much 
more crystal in Naaman’s time. 
Elisha was probably wise in 
prescribing the Jordan. We 
went in to lunch. 

Next morning we left Damas- 
cus in the Nairn trans-desert 
bus, twenty strong. The two 
loud Englishwomen had been 
met by two loud Englishmen, 
their husbands, and the quartet 
occupied the front seats. They 
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appeared to have no secrets. 
Their past lives and most recent 
doings were an open book, with 
very dull reading. Warburton 
sat behind me and the little 
old person in front of me. 
Beside me I had the company 
of a Syrian business man with 
an infinite capacity for sleep. 
On the other side of the aisle 
four seats were occupied by a 
party of stolid Iraqis in dark 
suits and sidaras. The sidara, 
it must be explained, is the 
Iraqi national headwear. It is 
dark in colour as a rule and in 
form resembles a very large, 
sharply pressed Glengarry, and 
it was devised by King Feisal. 
Lacking a projecting brim or 
peak, it permits the faithful 
to press the forehead to the 
ground in prayer. I thought 
as I surveyed at least one 
member of the bulky quartet 
that his forehead had not touched 
the ground for many years. His 
waist-line was impressive. 

Khan Abou Chamat, an hour 
or so from the start, was quite 
evidently designed by Mr P. C. 
Wren; or alternatively, by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for Mr 
P. C. Wren. Forbidding walls, 
loopholes, battlements, flat roofs, 
tower, the bravely fluttering 
tricolour (Vive la France !), all 
were there. At any moment 
I expected to hear the angry 
chatter of the mitrailleuse, the 
disconcerting whirrrrrr of the 
ricochet, or at the very least 
the thrilling notes of the bugle 
calling the legionaries to their 
posts. (‘ Aux armes, aux armes, 
mes enfants!”) There was, 
instead, an examination of pass- 
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ports. Romance may once have 
brought up the 9.15, but in 
recent yéars the bureaucrats 
have boarded the train and 
killed the driver. Red Tape 
has strangled Beau Geste. 
After a halt of half an hour 
we resumed our places and 
trundled on our way, heading 
east into tawny infinity. The 
distance from Damascus to 
Baghdad is nearly 550 miles, 
and in 1937 there was no road. 
There were kilometre posts, but 
to my surprise the driver 
appeared to dislike them; for 
he wandered into the nothing- 
ness and allowed them to drop 
below the horizon. I studied 


with a new and very personal 
interest the surface of the waste. 
It was hard, pebbly and grey, 
and devoid of any mark to 
indicate the previous passage 


of any wheeled thing. The 
horizon was level, and empty. 
Not a knoll broke the line. I 
could not imagine how the 
driver could possibly identify 
a route. It was rather dis- 
turbing. I looked furtively at 
my fellow travellers; none ex- 
hibited perturbation. The loud 
English couples were exchang- 
ing unfunny stories with hearty 
laughter, three Iraqis were ex- 
pressionlessly telling strings of 
beads through fat fingers and 
the fourth was eating a melon, 
noisily. The little woman was 
reading—over her shoulder I 
could see that it was something 
about “ Bible Lands.” On a 
rear seat the woman from the 
ship in the heavy black abba 
sat straight and immobile. I 
decided to read myself and 
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took out my book, and in 
two minutes was setting out 
once more with David Balfour 
for the house of Shaws. 

Once we stopped. I guessed 
why, and asked myself another 
question. The driver thrust 
open the door and called out 
cheerily, ‘‘ Ladies to the left, 
gentlemen to the right.” 

My question was answered. 

We descended, and the males 
obediently walked away from 
the bus over a plain which 
could not have been flatter or 
emptier, for what most fittingly 
might be called a decent distance. 
The sky was as void of all 
things as the desert itself. Not 
a cloud smudged the blue, not 
a bird broke the silence. The 
stillness was absolute. It was 
profoundly impressive. 

The woman in black, I learnt 
later, had remained motionless 
in her place. 

I read on. We 
Queensferry (David 
came to our senses in the 
“Covenant” of Dysart, and 
plucked Alan Breck from the 
sea. 

We trundled on, and on, and 
on, and on. We ate a boxed 
lunch, stopped, and went on 
again over the unchanging plain. 
I dozed, and read, and dozed 
again. 

We had tea from large thermos 
flasks, and soon the sun flung 
yellow beams through the rear 
windows, touched the western 
rim of the bowl, and suddenly 
was gone. 

I am, I believe, an observant 
person, yet the descent of the 
sun and the rapid darkening 


reached 
and [), 
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of the sky took me by surprise, 
as though it were some new and 
unheralded local phenomenon. 
The deepening twilight aroused 
in my hitherto calm bosom 
flutterings of apprehension. How 
now, with the added difficulty of 
darkness, was the driver to find 
his way ? My hopes of Baghdad 
receded slightly. Lost in the 
desert! I gritted my teeth. 
Mayhap, one distant day, a 
camel patrol of gaunt and 
parched troops might light upon 
the helpless and derelict vehicle 
and the poor little heaps of 
bleached bones that once had 
been . . But no one else 
seemed to be exhibiting signs 
of disquiet. The cnly signs 
visible on any face were those 
of boredom or uneasy slumber. 
I rejoined David and Alan in the 
round-house, where the atmo- 
sphere was more soothing. 

Late in the evening we halted 
at the fort at Rutbah Wells, in 
the centre of the lifeless desert, 
and the first Iraqi post. War- 
burton and I stumbled stiffly 
across the great courtyard, 
washed in hot water, and were 
soon enjoying a four - course 
dinner and iced lager. It was a 
curious experience. With coffee 
by my side I picked up a journal 
from the table. It was a four- 
days-old copy of the ‘ Illus- 
trated London News,’ with 
pictures of the coronation. 

“Imperial Airways drop 
them,” explained the stout, 
fair man who managed this 
further example of Nairn enter- 
prise. ‘ They often land here, 
you know.” 


I did not, of course. Today, 
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with aeroplanes leaping in giant 
strides over whole continents, I 
suppose the lonely dwellers of 
Rutbah Wells no longer receive 
the London papers from Ariel 
himself. 

It was delightful indeed after 
twelve hours in one seat to 
walk slowly back and forth 
under the stars. There was 
no moon, and in the crisp, dry 
air of the plateau every pin- 
point of light was sharp and 
clear. The pattern of the stars 
ceased only where the invisible 
bar of the horizon supported 
the vault. My speculations were 
interrupted. Somebody bumped 
into me. 

* Oh! Oh, it’s you! 
going now ? ” 

‘Not at this minute,” I 
reassured her. “The driver 
will see that we are all on 
board in time.” 

I could not see her in the 
darkness, but her picture was 
before my eyes—the drab tweeds, 
the greying hair in loose wisps, 
the lined and anxious face, the 
hands nervously twitching on a 
bulging leather satchel. Perhaps 
a governess, going to a post with 
some administrator’s family. 

“Are you going to Baghdad?”’ 
I inquired. 

“Oh yes, first, but not for 
long. After I’ve seen Babylon I 
go on to India, to Kashmir. 
I’ve always wanted to see 
Kashmir.” 

I was astounded. 

On again, and though nothing 
could be seen through the 
windows of the bus it was 
evident that the surface had 
become uneven and difficult. 


Are we 
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We lurched, and turned, and 
the speed varied. ... Despite 
the irregularity of sound and 
motion I fell asleep. 

Somebody shook me gently, 
and then roughly. It was War- 
burton. I blinked heavily, stupid 
with unfinished rest. 

“Baghdad,” he said. 
dad. Umm!” 

I peered ahead, and the low 
line of the city became clear to 
my wakening eyes : palms above 
flat roofs, an occasional coloured 
dome and slender minaret, and 
the domination of all by 
twentieth-century man’s crown- 
ing achievement—a tall, thin, 
black, steel chimney. 

We raced along a good road, 
swung into a drive, circled a 
garden, and drew up before the 
airport building. 

My future chief was there 
to meet me, and we made 
ourselves formally known to 
each other. He was brisk 
and quick, and he twinkled 
good humour. I felt better, 
alive again. 

“Tt is good of you,” I said 
politely, ‘to come to meet me 
at this hour of the morning.” 
It was just half-past seven. 

He laughed. Naturally, as 
I discovered later; for in the 
long heat of summer, work 
everywhere started in the earliest 
hours of the day. I had begun 
my new life by giving him a 
story. 


se Bagh- 
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The loud quartet bade me a 
noisy and unnecessary farewell, 
and the four stout Iraqis, who 
now were found to be a return- 
ing diplomatic mission, were 
whirled away in official cars. 
The Arab woman in the black 
abba remained in her seat in 
the bus until a man, her husband 
or brother, entered and led her 
silently away. For twenty-four 
hours she might have been a 
statue. 

“Come along,” said my chief. 
“TI have a room for you in the 
River Front Hotel. It’s the 
best place these days.” 

I followed him out of the 
door. Just before I descended 
the steps there was a patter 
of feet and a hasty clutch at 
my coat. 

* Will you please tell me”— 
yes, it was the little, tired, 
elderly Englishwoman—“ a nice 
hotel to go to? I am sure 
you would know a—a respectable 
one.” 

I thought rapidly, and re- 
membered the guide-book. 

‘“* The Maude,”’ I replied firmly. 
“The Maude is the most highly 
recommended.” 

I went down the steps into 
the white sunshine, and entered 
the waiting car. 

The mile to the hotel was 
my three thousand two hundred 
and fiftieth. 

And last. I breakfasted alone, 
and went to bed. 
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COMMENT. 


By New Year’s Day it was 
fairly clear that the Election 
would be in February. The 
Government chose the lesser of 
two evils. February is a horrid 
month for a campaign and the 
choice was far from popular in 
country districts. On the other 
hand, the electorate would not 
have been edified by the spec- 
tacle of Parliament marking 
time for five months. Even in 
three the situation deteriorated 
from the point of view of 
the Government. The Cabinet’s 
Christmas was mildly haunted 
by the ground-nuts which Mr 
Strachey had not grown and by 
sepulchral groans from Lord 
Ammon about the almost for- 
gotten Dock Strike. The New 


Year came in with some very 
discouraging responses from the 
Trade Unions on the policy of 
restraint in wage demands and 
by the threat of yet another 


rise in the cost of coal. None 
of these matters is quite of 
the weight that will swing an 
election. It is a far ery to 
Tanganyika, and when the voter 
is told that the taxpayer’s money 
has been wasted he still has an 
irrational feeling that he him- 
self is not paying the bill. 
Someone produced the quip that 
the Government had offered Sir 
Leslie Plummer £100,000 not to 
grow ground-nuts for anybody 
else ; and the electors of Dundee 
are having some private fun 
with Mr Strachey. But, gener- 
ally speaking, the country is not 
deeply moved. Lord Ammon 
is now a forgotten man, the 


price of coal has not yet risen 
again, and Trade Unionists who 
think they should be having an 
increase of wage are unlikely to 
try to ‘ better’ themselves by 
voting for the Tories. The 
issue on 23rd February will be 
decided on the Government’s 
general record rather than on 
any event of the eleventh hour. 


The chief item on the agenda 
for the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers at Colombo was in- 
evitably the menace of Com- 
munism in South-East Asia. 
China, of course, had pride of 
place; and some surprise was 
expressed that, a day or two 
before the Conference met, the 
United Kingdom should have 
accorded de facto recognition 
to the Communist Government. 
Here, surely, was one of those 
matters—and there are not 80 
many of them now—on which 
the countries of the Common- 
wealth should act together. 
India, it is true, had been in a 
hurry, but India, if old in 
history, is young in nationhood. 
Britain, being old in both, could 
surely have had the patience to 
wait a day or two longer. 

The recognition itself has been 
misunderstood in some quarters, 
and especially in the United 
States. We are not saying that 
we like the new régime in China, 
or that it has any right to rule. 
We are merely acknowledging 
the plain truth that the writ 
of Kuomintang no longer runs 
anywhere outside the island of 
Formosa. What is the sense 
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of pretending anything else ? 
People are really deploring not 
the recognition but the fact— 
that the Communists have got 
China. This being so, whether 
we like it or not, if we hope in 
future to do anything for our 
nationals or our missions or our 
trade, we shall have to deal 
with the Government in being. 

Let it be roundly asserted 
once more that the collapse of 
Kuomintang was the result of 
its own shortcomings and not 
of anyone else’s perfidy. Chiang 
Kai-shek is an able and well- 
intentioned man, who unhappily 
allowed himself to be surrounded 
by men who were either capable 
but corrupt, or honest but in- 
efficient. During the war the 
Americans poured supplies into 
the country at a great cost, 
first by the Burma Road, then 


by air, and finally by the Road 


again; and even before the 
Japanese surrender they had 
reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that they were wasting 
their efforts. The Chinese teok 
the supplies and left other people 
to do the fighting. They did 
next to nothing themselves 
against the invaders in China, 
acd in Burma their assistance 
played an almost negligible part 
in the reconquest. Chiang Kai- 
shek had his chance and lost it. 

According to competent ob- 
servers, in 1945 the credit of 
Kuomintang was high through- 
out China. Now it has been so 
completely dissipated that even 
Chinese who have no liking for 
Communism have ceased to re- 
gard Chiang Kai-shek as a pos- 
sible alternative. The tragedy 
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of China has been the absence 
of an honest and reasonably 
competent opposition to Com- 
munism; and in the cireum- 
stances it is useless for Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek to beat her 
breast before gatherings of 
American pressmen and pro- 
claim the abandonment of her 
country. There is a limit to 
the credulity and the philan- 
thropy of Kuomintang’s foreign 
friends. 

Then what should now be 
done? Perhaps it is easier to 
see what should not be done. 
No one cares to admit that his 
judgment has been at fault; 
but only a fool will double his 
stakes on a horse that is clearly 
out of the running. No more 
help, therefore, should go to an 
exacting and unreliable group 
which has now lost the support 
of the great majority of its own 
people. We owe the Chinese 
something for the constancy of 
their resistance to Japan, but 
any debt we may conceivably 
have contracted to Kuomintang 
was discharged long ago. Let 
the Nationalists hold Formosa— 
if they can; but let them hold 
the island by their own re- 
sources. Any further assistance 
from us would not only be 
ineffective, but would merely 
strengthen Russian influence at 
Peking, where two opinions are 
at present noticeable. One is 
doctrinaire and looks to Moscow. 
The other is Nationalist and is 
for building up an independent 
Chinese State. With the first 
opinion we shall find no common 
ground at all; but the second 
offers much more hope of accom- 
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modation. In the past many 
people made the mistake of 
insisting that the Chinese Com- 
munists were not Communists 
at all: today the mistake would 
be to assume that they are 
Stalinists. Mao Tse-tung has 
taken Russian aid because he 
needed it, just as Chiang Kai- 
shek took American and British 
aid because he needed it. If 
Kuomintang had won, the 
Americans and British would 
soon have discovered that it 
felt no particular affection for 
them and preferred their room 
to their company. As it is, the 
Russians will probably find that 
the continued interference of 
Moscow in Chinese affairs will 
be strongly resented. What is 
certain is that the more we try 
to help Chiang Kai-shek, the 
more dependent his opponents 
will become on Russia, and that 
the less we help him, the more 
likely they are to try to stand 
on their own feet. 

This choice of policy was no 
doubt in the minds of those 
who met at Colombo. Two 
further considerations also ap- 
pear to have carried weight. 
The first is the imperative neces- 
sity of preventing Communist 
infiltration into the border States 
of India, Burma, Malaya, and 
Viet Nam. This we can do in 
two ways. One is by military 
measures, by making it clear 
that, so far as lies in our power, 
we will not tolerate interference 
in any territory for which we 
are responsible and will be ruth- 
less in pursuing and punishing 
intruders. The other measure 
is by coming, if we can, to some 
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sort of understanding with the 
new masters of China. We 
shall find them much readier to 
meet us in this way, once they 
are assured that we and the 
Americans have really with- 
drawn our support from Kuo- 
mintang. Neither method is 
likely to be effective without 
the other: both are necessary. 

The second consideration is 
economic. The Communists 
have won in China mainly 
because they did something, 
whereas Chiang Kai-shek did 
virtually nothing, for the great 
mass of the people, who are 
peasants and are living on the 
brink of starvation. All through 
Asia, in a8 great or in only a 
slightly less degree, the same 
economic plight prevails. A 
flood, a drought, a famine, a 
pestilence or a war will push 
these starving, struggling people 
over the edge into the abyss; 
and even without any of these 
recurring calamities their lot is 
hard enough. Can they be 
blamed if they listen to the 
honeyed words of the propa- 
gandists and decide that any- 
how their condition could hardly 
be worse than it is now? Com- 
munism thrives on distress, and 
it can only be successfully re- 
sisted in Asia if somehow the 
present very low level of living 
is raised. The task, of course, 
is tremendous, and perhaps the 
real importance of the Con- 
ference at Colombo is the new 
understanding of it there shown. 
Possibly for the first time in 
history the non-Asiatic peoples 
have recognised their economic 
obligations to the peoples of 
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Asia. That recognition should 
now be followed by the neces- 
sary action. 


Four days before Christmas, 
Stalin celebrated his 70th birth- 
day. Most men, even if they 
have become famous, are inclined 
to allow an anniversary of this 
sort to pass without calling 
particular attention to it. But 
Stalin is not an ordinary man ; 
and after studying the tributes 
paid to him on this occasion, 
anyone might be pardoned for 
wondering if he were a man at 
all. For some reason best known 
to the propaganda workers of 
Moscow, the birthday was turned 
into an apotheosis. Stalin, it 
appears, has every conceivable 
virtue and every possible gift. 
He is not merely a living encyclo- 
pedia of art, science, and nature, 
but the omnipotent wonder 
worker of the world, the best 
soldier, best statesman, best 
administrator, best everything. 
The Bulgarian Cabinet even 
offered him its thanks for the 
successful embalming of Dimi- 
trov’s body and asked him to 
take it under his personal care 
(presumably so that the kind of 
accidents which are reported to 
happen sometimes to Lenin in 
hot weather should not happen 
to their hero too). 

Incidentally, what has become 
of poor Lenin—not the body, 
but the man, or rather his 
memory ? Time was when he 
held a unique position in the 
Soviet hagiology, higher even 
than the place accorded to 


! This is not a claim to philoprogenitiveness. 


Republics. 
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Marx. Yet nowadays Lenin 
is hardly mentioned. For all 
the notice he gets, he might 
almost be a heretic like Trotsky 
or a deviationist like Tito. 

The birthday hysteria reached 
its apex in eulogies, the terms 
of which can only be compared 
with those in some of the litanies 
of the Latin and Orthodox 
Churches :— 

“‘ Stalin, the greatest political 
leader and statesman of 
the world.” 

“ Stalin, the most inspired of 
the world proletariat.” 

* Stalin, the greatest teacher.” 

*“ Stalin, the wisest guide.” 

‘Stalin, the great friend of 
mankind.” 

“Stalin, the greatest strate- 
gist and army leader in 
the whole world.” 

“ Stalin, the greatest military 
genius of our time.” 

‘“* Stalin, the father of sixteen 
daughters.” 4 

** Stalin, the beloved.” 

‘“* Stalin, the liberator.” 

* Stalin, the symbol.” 

““ Stalin, the deep well of all 
wisdom.” 

“Stalin, the source 
happiness.” 

“Stalin, the broad 
mankind.” 

‘“* Stalin, the friend of the sun 
who will disarm all his 
foes.” 

No doubt the ten, twelve, or 
fourteen million miserable slaves 
of the Soviet régime will be 
expected to beguile the Arctic 
winter by chanting these saluta- 
tions, with particular emphasis 


of all 


sun of 


It is an allusion to the sixteen Soviet 
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on “Stalin, the source of all 
happiness.” 

Those Britons who have had 
the good fortune to meet this 
phenomenal man have reported 
him as possessing a sense of 
humour. If this be so, he can 
hardly have helped laughing ; 
but probably no one else in 
Russia or her satellite countries 
will have dared even to smile. 


By this time public opinion 
should have been inoculated 
against any surprise over judi- 
cial proceedings in a Communist- 
controlled land; but the trial 
and conviction of Traycho 
Kostov and his late colleagues 
of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party broke every record. 


Either someone had blundered 
badly or the stage managers of 


the proceedings got bored with 
their job and neglected the 
usual precautions. The chief 
trouble, of course, was Kostov. 
The other defendants had been 
brought into a condition of 
becoming submission during 
their months of incarceration. 
They confessed everything ; 
they denied nothing; and in 
Court these desperate men, 
pleading guilty to conspiracy, 
treason, and sabotage, behaved 
like lambs. Sc far, so good, but 
something went very wrong with 
Kostov, formerly the Secretary- 
General of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party. The Court had 
had a long confession from him. 
He had been a British Agent 
since 1942. He had conspired, 
under orders from his masters 
in Whitehall, to unite Bulgaria 
with Jugoslavia. He had plotted 
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with Tito to overthrow the 
Bulgarian Government and to 
assassinate its head. Yet, when 
the confession was produced, to 
the indignation of the Court, of 
Kostov’s own Counsel, and of a 
crowd of hand-picked hearers, 
the wretched man repudiated it 
all. ‘“* Do you mean to say that 
you reject your confessions 
written in prison?’ asked the 
presiding judge incredulously. 
‘“* Yes, I do,” was Kostov’s calm 
reply. 

And he continued to reject 
them. His own Counsel was so 
shocked that he hastened to 
tell the Court that he himself 
fully accepted his client’s guilt, 
adding naively (and quite un- 
necessarily) that in a Socialist 
country the duty of Counsel for 
the defence was “ to assist the 
Public Prosecutor in his noble 
task.” 

But the fat was in the fire. 
If the wretched man would not 
admit the charges against him, 
they would have to be proved ; 
and proof did not promise to 
be at all easy. On the whole it 
might be better to ignore the 
repudiation and to adhere to 
the written ‘ confession.’ 

But Kostov was still obdurate. 
He had not the slightest diffi- 
culty and showed not the least 
shame in disposing of such 
trumpery evidence as was pro- 
duced. What, then, was the 
Court to do? Obviously, with 
@ maximum of haste and a 
minimum of attention to the 
formalities of justice, it must 
find the man guilty and have 
him hanged. And so the affair 
was settled. But it left behind 
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it a feeling of acute discomfort 
and insecurity, even in those 
faithful organs of public opinion, 
‘ Pravda’ and ‘ Isvestia,’ which 
were so stunned by the mis- 
management shown that for 
forty-eight hours they kept 
silence on the subject. Then 
they spoke in a harmony of 
vituperative comment. No one, 
however, paid much attention. 
The last word on ‘ Pravda’ 
(Truth) and ‘ Isvestia’ (News) 
was spoken by the late Trotsky 
when he remarked that in Russia 
there was no Truth in the News 
and no News in the Truth. 
Why, it may well be asked, 
were the trials arranged at all? 
What possible motive can 


Moscow have had for destroying 
the leaders of a Communist 
organisation which was one of 
the ablest and most loyal in the 


world? The alarms induced by 
the success of Tito across the 
border may have had some- 
thing to do with the whole 
business. So bad an example 
called for a terrible deterrent. 
If people realised that no 
position, however exalted, and 
no record, however impressive, 
would save a man who had 
once dallied with Tito, even in 
the days when Tito was Moscow’s 
friend, they would be less in- 
clined to yield to temptations 
in the future. Another reason 
may have been the necessity of 
finding a scapegoat. It must 
be remembered that if any- 
thing goes wrong in a Com- 
munist country the fault is 
never with the Communists. 
The guilty parties are the sabo- 
teurs, the spies, the Capitalist 
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agents and so forth, suborned 
by bourgeois Governments. 
Lately much has gone badly 
wrong in Bulgaria, where the 
economic system bas virtually 
broken down. So a witch-hunt 
had to be set going. Someone 
had to be punished, and Kostov 
and his colleagues were unlucky. 
Now that they have disappeared 
from the scene, matters may 
improve ; or they may deterio- 
rate, and in that event the 
witch-hunters will have to smell 
out another batch of victims. 


The affair of Von Manstein is 
not one on which people in this 
country will care to linger. The 
trial, if there had to be a trial, 
seems to have been fairly con- 
ducted: the Court did not 
strain such law as it had to 
apply, its verdict was probably 
inescapable, and its sentence, 
though extremely severe, was 
not savage. The misgivings 
which many people feel arise 
from three causes. The first is 
the delay in bringing the man 
to trial at all. Illogical as the 
attitude may appear to a lawyer, 
proceedings of this kind are less 
distasteful to ordinary people 
who are not lawyers if the 
prosecution follows quickly on 
the offence. But four and a half 
years have passed since the end 
of the German war and it is 
hard to believe that all that 
time was needed to build up a 
case against a German com- 
mander. Then added to this all 
the charges against Von Man- 
stein related to what he did or 
omitted to do in the Russian 
campaign. Illogically again, 
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perhaps, the ordinary Briton 
cannot quite see why a British 
Military Court should concern 
itself with what is really Russia’s 
business if it is anybody’s. Nor 
is it an answer to suggest that 
Von Manstein would have had 
rougher treatment from a 
Russian Court. Probably he 
would; and probably, if the 
whole truth were known, nothing 
that Von Manstein did, or failed 
to do, was any worse than what 
the Russian commanders in Ger- 
many did or failei to do when 
the tide of invasion turned. 
Such arguments lead nowhere ; 
or, rather, they end in the third 
cause for misgiving felt by 
Britons, and particularly per- 
haps by Britons in the Services. 
Was Von Manstein’s real crime, 
not that he condoned or per- 
mitted atrocities, but that he 
failed to win the war? Can we 
be positive that our own hands 
are spotlessly clean? War is a 
horrid business and irregularities 
will occur in the best-conducted 
army and under the most 
humane leaders. No one would 
suggest that British troops were 
guilty of atrocities like those 
practised first by the Germans 
on the Russians and later by 
the Russians on the Germans. 
But in the stress and confusion 
of a campaign, when its issue 
may hang in the balance, inci- 
dents are liable to occur which 
are afterwards regretted; and 
if the war had gone the other 
way, the Germans might con- 
ceivably have been able to 
frame an indictment, not so 
heavy as that which has now 
brought Von Manstein to his 
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punishment, but enough to 
secure a verdict and a sentence 
on the British commanders. 

A sense of injustice done 
remains and will go on rankling. 
We can only take what comfort 
we can in this sorry business 
from the thought that it is 
over and that we are no longer 
under the necessity of explain- 
ing to an incredulous world, 
laboriously and without much 
conviction, why we had to keep 
@ man a prisoner for more than 
four years without bringing him 
to trial. 


The movement towards a 
Central African Federation, 
which began by making real 
progress, has been brought to a 
standstill. The idea had much 
to commend it. By the reunion 
of the two Rhodesias, Rhodes’s 
original dream would be nearer 
realisation. Economically the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland can- 
not stand by themselves even 
now, and their mutual depend- 
ence is likely to grow as the 
years pass. Divided they are 
politically negligible, whereas 
united they might become a 
factor that would count in 
Africa. To the south, the Union 
is now a large question-mark. 
It may leave the Commonwealth, 
It may persist in a disastrous 
native policy. It may reduce 
the minority of British extrac- 
tion to political impotence. A 
new Dominion, loyal to the 
Commonwealth, open to immi- 
gration from this country, and 
pledged to a more enlightened 
treatment of Africans, would be 
a stabilising influence in an 
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extremely unstable situation. 
Yet, as the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations 
indicated in December, the move- 
ment is for the moment halted. 
The set-back was a sequel to the 
Victoria Falls Conference, which 
was not handled very wisely by 
its promoters. No African was 
present to speak for his people. 
It was indicated that under a 
Federation the Africans’ rights, 
and particularly their land rights, 
would no longer be guaranteed 
by the Imperial Government 
and that the native peoples 
would lose their present repre- 
sentation in the Legislative 
Councils of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Not unnatur- 
ally, native opinion became en- 
tirely hostile to the whole plan ; 
while the Government of the 
United Kingdom, mindful of 


the welfare of its wards, has 


received the spokesmen of 
Federation with polite but 
definite discouragement. 

Probably, in the circum- 
stances, no Government in this 
country could take any other 
course. Sir Godfrey Huggins is 
not Dr Malan, and his country 
is not the Union of South Africa, 
but the prospect of even the 
less unenlightened native policy 
of Southern Rhodesia being ex- 
ported across the Zambesi is 
disquieting to others besides the 
natives themselves. 

Behind the debate is the big 
question—are these three terri- 
tories proper settlements for 
white people, or are they not ? 
If they are, there is an argu- 
ment for retaining, in any future 


' * Heirs of Tradition.” 


By Robert Sencourt. 
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that can be foreseen, the pre- 
dominance of the European 
minority, however small that 
may be. If they are not, 
Nigeria rather than Kenya must 
be the model. To this question 
one reply might be given for 
Southern Rhodesia and the 
other for Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland; but unless the 
answer can be the same for all 
three territories, no union of 
them is really practicable. 


** Let wealth and commerce, laws 
and learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility.” 

Those famous lines from a 
forgotten poem have often been 
quoted and as often misquoted. 
The kind of people who did not 
like Lord John Manners con- 
jured up a delightful picture of 
a peer of the realm, in coronet 
and robes, sitting complacently 
upon a heap of ruins. Obvi- 
ously that was not Lord John’s 
meaning; nor is it really the 
theme of Mr Robert Sencourt’s 
latest book, which has recalled 
the lines to memory. Yet it is 
scarcely an accident that in his 
study of the heroic tradition 
Mr Sencourt should have chosen 
so many of his subjects from 
the ‘old nobility,’ or that he 
should find in the House of 
Lords, now shorn of most of its 
powers, and quite likely, in 
a future not too remote, to 
cease to be a part of the British 
Constitution, the true reposi- 
tory of tradition, heir of the 
Witenagemot and the Magnum 
Concilium, an example of public 
(Carroll & Nicholson.) 
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service and a salutary check 
upon the excesses of popular 
assemblies. 

Mr Sencourt, of course, spreads 
his net beyond the bounds of 
Westminster. It may seem 
captious to cavil at his choice 
of subjects. He calls them the 
“heirs of tradition’’; but it 
might fairly be asked, What 
tradition? What real bond of 
thought or character or life can 
be said to unite such people as 
Lord Willingdon and Mr De 
Valera, Mr H. A. L. Fisher and 
the late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Sir Victor Wellesley and 
Queen Marie of Rumania? Mr 
Sencourt, in reply, might cite 
his concluding chapter, in which 
he describes how he, a New 
Zealander, came to this country 
under the spell of Empire to 
discover that Empire was not 
enough and that the roots of 
the culture he honoured were 
not in England only, but in 
Europe. So, finally, he comes, 
through the glory and toil of 
Empire building, and past the 
tormenting problems of Europe, 
to that essential Christian heri- 
tage, imperilled lately by the 
Nazis and now by Communist 
Russia; and on—for he is a 
Roman Catholic—to the tradition 
enshrined in the Church of Rome. 

That is an answer, if not one 
that will altogether satisfy every- 
body; and _ possibly many 
readers will prefer to take Mr 
Sencourt’s studies separately, 
and on their merits, without 
trying to connect them too 
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closely with each other. Natur- 
ally they vary according to the 
degree of his intimacy with his 
subject. Among the best are 
the studies of George Gordon, 
President of Magdalen and in 
his day the most inspiring of 
tutors; of Lord Lloyd, that 
debatable man of whom once 
it was said that if only he could 
be let loose in China with five 
hundred picked companions he 
would reappear in a few years’ 
time, having done there what 
Clive did in India; and of Lord 
Queenborough, possibly little 


more than a name to the world 
at large, yet @ man who em- 
bodied the spirit of quiet, un- 
grudging service. Excellent, too, 
are his essays on the great 
Churchmen — Cardinal Marcier 
and old Lord Halifax pre- 


eminently, possibly through 
their work, in which he shared, 
for Christian Reunion. With 
Cardinal Hinsley Mr Sencourt 
is obviously a little out of 
sympathy, and his account of 
the present Lord Halifax is 
slightly marred by a repetition 
of the old and fictitious tale that 
as Viceroy he refused to arrive 
in India on a Good Friday. 

Mr Sencourt’s is an agreeable 
gallery in which to spend an 
hour or two; and if his judg- 
ments will not always command 
assent and are _ inevitably 
coloured by political and philo- 
sophical opinions which many 
will not share, what he has to 
say is worth saying and is 
always well said. 
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